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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THIS,  the  fourteenth  of  our  Lincoln  numbers,  contains  three 
very  scarce  items;  the  article  from  the  Recorder,  of  Bang- 
kok, Siam,  that  from  Transatlantic  Sketches,  a  hardly- 
known  English  book,  of  which  we  have  seen  but  two  copies,  and 
the  Ellis  Address  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Lady  Macdonell's  Contemporary  Review  article,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  latest  publication  on  the  subject,  and  as  the 
reminiscences  of  a  young  lady  who  visited  our  country  in  1860- 
64  possesses  real  interest. 

Few  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  poems  have  a  loftier  form  and 
expression  than  Edouard  Grenier's,  which  originally  appeared 
— in  English — in  Harper's  Weekly  of  October  19,  1867,  and  we 
are  glad  to  reprint  it. 
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ADDRESS 

THE  dire  war  which  for  four  years  Slavery  has  waged 
against  the  Union  is  ended.  This  final  effort  to  complete 
the  revolution  which  had  been  so  long  in  progress,  and  for 
a  generation  past  so  rapidly,  so  nearly  effected,  has  failed.  The 
last  remnant  of  the  Rebel  army  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  sur- 
rendered. That  government  which  so  recently  proudly  claimed 
a  place  amongst  the  nations  has  vanished,  and  will  never  more 
be  seen  again.  The  chiefs  in  their  cells,  indicted  as  traitors,  as 
felons  await  the  sure  course  of  justice,  which  we  of  British 
blood  deny  and  delay  no  man.  A  part  of  the  Federal  armies, — 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, — have  just  been  reviewed 
at  the  Capitol  and  are  now  being  disbanded.  On  every  line  of 
conveyance,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  you  see  the 
war-worn  men  lying  with  their  heads  upon  their  knapsacks 
going  home  to  their  old  labors;  and  often  some  of  their  com- 
rades, freed  at  last  from  Libby  or  the  stockade,  wan  and  wasted, 
carried  in  strong  arms,  or  on  stretchers,  tenderly  borne  home- 
ward, to  be  nursed  back  to  life  again  by  loving  hands,  or  to  die, 
— proofs  of  the  depth  of  that  barbarism  which  hurried  to  trea- 
son and  civil  war,  and  resorted  to  fire,  starvation,  poison,  pesti- 
lence, and  assassination, — though  all  in  vain,  for  their  wrath 
only  served  God's  purposes.  All  over  the  North,  men  are  falling 
into  the  quiet,  well-worn,  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  shed  her  blessings  on  the  regenerated  South. 

The  guide,  the  leader  of  his  people,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  has  been  foully  murdered,  brutally  slain 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  by  one  of  a  gang  of  conspirators  who 
thought  to  effect  for  Slavery  and  Freedom,  by  anarchy,  what 
they  had  failed  to  do  by  civil  revolution  and  intestine  war;  but 
he  is  with  the  just,  and  with  vision  free  from  mortal  obstruc- 
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tions  sees  the  good  of  his  life,  the  good  of  his  death,  and  lives  in 
the  throbbing  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  whilst  his  country  goes 
steadily  on. 

It  has  pleased  you  to  join  with  us  in  the  observance  of  this 
day  set  apart  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  their  good  President,  as  you  united  with  them  also 
in  the  last  rites,  on  the  sad  day  of  his  funeral ;  moved  by  honor 
and  love  for  the  true  man,  respect  and  sympathy  for  his  cause, 
good  will  to  our  country,  reverence  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  any  fit  response  to  the  feelings 
you  thus  express,  to  tell  with  what  emotions  the  people  of  the 
United  States  meet  you  in  such  acts,  it  would  be  enough. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  your  Queen ;  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  both  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  by  the  press; 
by  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  across  the  water;  and  espe- 
cially throughout  these  Provinces,  by  you,  our  next  neighbours 
and  friends;  manly,  just,  generous,  fraternal,  were  such  as  be- 
came the  race.  They  came  from  true  hearts,  and  went  to  the 
hearts  of  our  people  who  boast  the  same  lineage  with  yourselves. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor  you  conferred  in  asking  me  at 
this  hour,  to  speak  of  him,  for  his  countrymen,  to  you.  Yet  it  is 
somewhat  difficult,  now,  when  his  life  and  character  have  been 
so  fully,  constantly,  ably,  exhaustively  discussed  to  offer  any 
new  thoughts,  and  to  present  the  relation  of  his  life  to  the  his- 
tory of  America  and  of  man,  to  citizens  of  another  government. 

With  the  events  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  you  are, 
doubtless,  sufficiently  familiar;  though,  probably,  five  years  ago 
most  of  you  knew  little  of  him ;  and  many  of  you  nothing  what- 
ever. But  the  events  of  generations  have  been  crowded  into  five 
years  and  his  character  is  already  historic. 
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You  know  all ;  his  birth  in  Kentucky,  a  slave  state,  in  1809, 
of  poor  parents;  how  they  migrated  with  him  a  lad  of  eight, 
their  all  on  a  raft  to  Indiana ;  how  he  helped  to  build  the  log 
cabin  in  which  they  lived;  his  buckskin  clothes  and  coonskin 
cap ;  the  little  schooling  whereby  he  got  the  elements  of  what  he 
called  his  ' 'defective  education";  the  Dil worth  Spelling-book;  a 
little  writing;  for  the  higher  branches,  a  little  arithmetic;  his 
books,  the  Bible  which  his  mother  taught  him  to  read,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  iEsop's  Fables,  the  life  of  Washington;  the  flat-boat 
voyage  of  the  youth  to  New  Orleans;  then  when  he  came  to 
manhood  the  new  migration  to  Illinois ;  his  building  a  new  log 
house  there;  splitting  rails  and  building  rail  fence;  working 
out  on  a  farm ;  tending  store ;  keeping  store ;  studying  and  prac- 
tising surveying;  a  while  postmaster;  leading  a  company  as 
captain  to  the  Black  Hawk  war ;  then  studying  law  and  begin- 
ning its  successful  practice  when  nearly  thirty;  serving  three 
years  in  the  legislature  of  his  State;  then  stumping  his  State; 
then  in  Congress,  condemning  the  Mexican  war  but  sustaining 
his  country,  not  meddling  with  Slavery  where  the  Constitution 
protected  it,  but  striving  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  prospective  emancipation;  his  remarkable  canvass 
against  Douglas  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  prophetically  said 
"this  country  could  not  be  divided,  or  be  half  slave,  half  free ; 
but  would  be  all  slave  or  all  free."  You  know  all  down  to  his 
nomination  as  President  in  1860. 

A  poor,  plain,  simple,  honest,  laborious  American  life,  with 
learning  drained  chiefly  from  nature,  made  a  man,  healthy, 
strong,  self-reliant,  calm,  true,  honest,  brave,  diligent, — devel- 
oped all  the  manlier  qualities. 

He  learned  to  look  into  and  to  do  things  for  himself — 
whether  to  build  a  cabin,  split  rails,  build  a  flat-boat,  keep  store, 
survey,  try  cases,  stump,  legislate,  or  "run  any  machine"  what- 
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ever;  and  in  a  way  which  cultivated  his  native  carefulness  and 
modesty,  got  a  consciousness  of  his  own  resources. 

Simple,  truthful  and  frank;  honest  of  purpose;  of  perfect 
mental  integrity;  quiet  always;  slow  to  move,  but  of  inflexible 
firmness;  never  irritated  nor  passionate;  always  self-possessed; 
always  in  good  humour;  laborious;  always  fair;  devoutly  reli- 
gious; under  this  wholesome  American  education,  Abraham 
Lincoln  grew  up  a  sound  man. 

Yet,  when  presented  for  the  Presidency,  though  favorably, 
he  was  not  widely  nor  was  he  thoroughly  known.  Men  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  in  other  quarters  for  statesmen.  The  people 
had  not  learned  to  trust  themselves  or  their  own  men.  It  was 
an  hour  of  peril.  Wise  men  amongst  us  had  fearful  forebod- 
ings. You,  no  doubt  thought  that  the  choice  of  such  a  man  at 
such  a  time,  indicated  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  our  Republican 
democracy. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  odds  were  all  against  the  country. 
The  South,  desperate,  united,  always  victorious,  with  a  strong 
body  of  allies, — accessories — throughout  the  North ;  the  North 
divided;  the  South  and  their  supporters  thoroughly  organized, 
sustained  by  many  presses,  supported  by  mercantile  interests 
and  commercial  relations;  with  powerful  associates  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  having  labored  to  this  one  end  for  many  years, 
through  generations;  supported  by  a  public  opinion  it  had 
moulded  for  its  service; — opposed  only  by  a  new  unorganized 
body,  whose  principles  were  not  popular,  however  true;  indi- 
rectly aided  by  the  intermediate  conservative  body  of  neutrals ; 
the  South  chose  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  the  sectional  contest 
with  the  North,  having  on  its  side  the  power  of  the  government; 
its  legislation;  the  judiciary;  the  executive;  the  press;  patron- 
age; the  power  of  parties;  old  traditions  and  ideas;  domestic 
and  foreign  prejudices ;  possession  which  gave  show  of  perspec- 
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tive  right, — sure,  at  last  of  completing  the  Revolution  which 
they  had  been  so  long  plotting  and  in  peace  steadily  and  swiftly 
consummating,  by  an  easy  victory.  They  seemed  to  have  all  the 
odds. 

So  seemed,  save  to  those  who  had  faith  in  the  people  and  the 
truth — faith  in  man  and  trust  in  God. 

So  it  seemed  in  March,  1861,  at  his  inauguration,  to  many 
even  of  our  loyal  Northern  men,  and  of  course  to  those  of  ques- 
tionable patriotism ;  so  it  must  have  seemed  to  many,  if  not  to 
most  of  you.  So  it  did  to  more  distant  countries  who  knew  yet 
less  of  us.  For  the  man  was  but  little  known,  and  the  people 
were  no  better  known,  knew  not  themselves.  Americans  alone, 
who  felt  the  beating  of  their  country's  heart,  who  knew  what 
was  moving  beneath  parties,  creeds,  philosophies,  ethical  and 
political  systems,  who  saw  that  the  people  would  be  true,  though 
the  press  and  parties,  pulpits  and  professors,  faltered;  Ameri- 
cans who  trusted  in  the  power  of  God,  such  alone  were  fearless 
and  welcomed  the  days  that  were  coming.  But  Americans  did 
not  universally,  nor  even  generally,  understand  America.  No 
wonder  if  other  people  mistook  her. 

Looking  back  now,  we  see  what  was  the  American  people. 
The  man  they  had  chosen  to  lead,  or  as  he  thought  to  serve  them, 
now  seems  to  have  been  so  exactly  fitted  for  his  work  that  he  is 
often  spoken  of  as  providential. 

You  have  of  course  watched  the  events,  the  military  espe- 
cially, of  these  four  glorious  years ;  and  must  be  familiar  with 
them  and  with  the  general  policy  and  civil  administration  of 
the  Government. 

You  will  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  for 
no  purpose  but  to  stay  any  further  progress  of  Slavery  and  to 
secure  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  territories.    That  was  the 
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highest  average  faith  of  any  organization  that  could  be  formed 
against  the  Slave  Trade.  You  will  remember  that  the  traitors 
conspired  to  sunder  the  Democratic  party  and  ensure  his  elec- 
tion, and  threaten  or  effect  secession,  and  rule  or  ruin  the  coun- 
try. You  know  that  the  legislature  had  always  given  what 
Slavery  asked,  Missouri  Compromise,  Compromises  of  1850, 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill, — all;  so  had  the  Judiciary — just  falsified 
history  and  usurped  power  to  make  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
justly  making  you  and  us,  whose  common  ancestors  held  to  the 
law  of  the  Somerset  case,  blush  for  shame  at  one  backsliding: 
so  had  the  Executive,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas ;  and  within  a 
few  weeks  proposed  an  '  'explanatory  amendment"  to  our  Con- 
stitution to  guarantee  the  extreme  demands  of  Slavery. 

You  know  the  state  in  which  our  country  was;  with  few 
troops,  in  garrison,  at  distant  points;  at  the  North  little  or  no 
military  organization ;  no  military  education  or  experience ;  the 
South  having  been  long  preparing;  drilling;  getting  ammuni- 
tion; having  seized  nearly  all  the  forts  and  arsenals  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  the  country  with  only  twenty-six  war 
vessels,  and  those  scattered ;  and,  politically,  having  always  con- 
ceded to  slavery,  now  striving  at  no  more  than  to  resist  its  fur- 
ther encroachments,  threatened  with  war  and  shrinking  from 
it;  and,  morally,  too,  having  for  its  faith  compromise. 

Physically,  the  power  did  not  then  seem  so  clearly  with  the 
North  as  it  now  appears  to  have  been.  It  had  indeed  20,000,000, 
but  the  South  had  12,000,000,  and  of  these  4,000,000  to  work 
whilst  others  fought.  The  North  had  indeed  manifold  the 
wealth  of  the  South ;  crops  and  manufactures  that  outweighed 
all  theirs,  but  cotton  and  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco,  seemed  to 
have  more  obvious  commercial  influence  than  hay  and  grain 
and  shoes,  and  cotton  was  called  King.  The  South  had  the  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  and  expressed,  and  by  a  line  of  decis- 
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ions  and  course  of  legislature  from  1793-1857,  turned  wrong- 
side-out;  the  North  had  the  Constitution  as  it  was  originally. 
But  even  that  made  concessions  to  slavery,  and  the  concession 
of  aught  was  the  concession  of  all. 

The  country  stood  in  shameful  contrast  with  the  America 
of  1776  and  1787.  The  thirteen  little  colonies,  nestling  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  treasuring  up  sacredly  the  results  of  the 
life  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  a  thousand  years,  eliminating 
from  them  the  maxims  of  natural  law;  and  thereon  undertak- 
ing self-government, — though  poor,  and  feeble  and  few,  yet  by 
force  of  their  moral  and  political  faith  and  truth  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  civilized  world,  so  that  France  was  revolutionized, 
England  liberalized,  the  people  of  Europe  freer,  whilst  the 
United  States  of  1850  to  1860,  though  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  30,000,000  strong,  rich,  powerful,  intelligent,  was  the 
reproach  of  civilization. 

So  strong  indeed  was  the  South  in  its  own  opinion,  so  strong 
to  appearances,  so  changed  from  what  it  was  once,  that,  un- 
blushing, unconscious  of  wrong,  it  ventured  to  put  under  a  con- 
stitution like  our  own,  as  its  corner  stone,  Slavery;  that  is, 
making  it  just  what  ours  was  by  interpretation  and  exposition, 
and  expected  to  force  it  on  the  country.  So  strong  were  they 
actually  that  they  obliged  the  North  to  treat  them,  though 
traitors,  and  by  law  and  justice  worthy  the  traitor's  doom,  as 
belligerents. 

You  know  well,  too,  the  foreign  embarrassments  of  our  coun- 
try. The  South  had  many  emissaries  abroad,  suborning  the 
press,  poisoning  the  public  mind,  appealing  to  foreign  interest 
and  prejudices. 

Recall,  now,  the  general  course  of  events  of  his  public  life — 
from  the  time  when,  bidding  farewell  to  his  neighbours  and 
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friends,  he  asked  them  to  "pray  that  he  might  receive  that  Di- 
vine assistance  without  which  he  could  not  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  was  certain."  Remember  that  in  his  inaugural 
address  he  said,  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so  and  I  have  no 
inclination  to  do  so."  Remember  what  efforts  were  made,  in 
every  form,  for  compromise  and  peace.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
though  it  was  obvious  war  made  of  all  traitors  or  patriots,  it 
was  equally  obvious  that  in  this  civil  war  treason  was  every- 
where, and  that  the  traitors  in  open  arms  found  their  most 
efficient  aid  from  their  abettors,  who  in  the  guise  of  patriots 
gave  them  aid  and  comfort;  with  purse;  by  trade;  in  parties; 
by  munitions  and  intelligence  crippling  the  loyal  states;  ob- 
structing the  Government;  instigating  riots;  justifying  seces- 
sion; exulting  in  its  successes;  toiling  for  it  with  tongue  and 
pen,  at  home  and  abroad ; — traitors  as  much  as  themselves. 

Bear  in  mind  too,  that  he  was  called  to  exercise  a  power  un- 
tried, undefined  and  unknown.  Those  who  understood  the  coun- 
try knew  that  it  was  a  nation.  Those  who  had  fully  weighed 
its  constitution  knew  that  its  framers  had  not,  like  fools,  left 
the  one  great  cause  of  their  own  woes  through  long  years  of 
weakness  in  war,  military  impotency.  They  knew  it  was  a 
nation ;  one  nation :  with  the  amplest,  with  unlimited  power  for 
war. 

Multitudes,  in  our  country,  everywhere,  thought  that  the 
nation  had  no  power  to  coerce  the  States  or  the  people ;  that  is, 
that  there  was  no  nation ;  that  he  had  no  power  to  act. 

At  first  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  question  the  extent  of  his 
power.  Of  the  nation's  he  had  never  any  doubt.  At  the  outset 
he  called  for  but  seventy-five  thousand  men,  acting  under  an 
old  statute,  marked  obsolete  in  our  books. 
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But  the  tempest  raged  as  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  In  July, 
1861,  he  told  Congress  that  to  make  the  contest  short  and  deci- 
sive as  many  as  400,000  men  and  400,000,000  dollars  would  be 
required. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  of  things  on  the  surface  began  to 
indicate  the  course  and  the  force  of  the  great  currents  below. 
Slaves  became  "contrabands."  Fugitives  were  furnished  with 
employment.  We  had  a  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  but  common  sense 
overruled  it  when  fugitives  came  to  our  camps.  Humanity 
could  not  let  them  starve.  Slaves  in  the  Confederate  service 
were  confiscated;  taken  away  as  property,  kept  as  men.  Our 
officers  were  forbidden  to  return  fugitive  slaves. 

But  it  did  not  seem  to  be  understood  what  a  nation  was. 
Rather  it  did  not  sem  clear  that  self-government  could,  in  a 
vast,  a  civil  rupture,  preserve  the  element  of  nationality,  or 
apply  it,  or  that  he  had  adequate  power.  But  soon  it  was  seen 
that  under  a  constitution  framed  by  the  people  for  the  United 
States,  every  man  was  bound,  he  and  all  he  had,  to  the  support 
of  the  nation ;  that  the  elements  of  strength  existed  where  it  was 
thought  there  was  weakness ;  that  he  had  given  to  him  adequate, 
unrestricted  military  power,  in  the  simple,  unqualified,  and  so 
amplest  possible  term,  "Commander-in-Chief."  If  strong  in 
peace,  the  country  was  stronger  still  in  war. 

Still  he  hesitated  to  exert  his  power.  In  August,  1861,  Gen- 
eral Fremont  declared  martial  law  and  emancipation  at  the 
West,  and  was  removed.  The  President  was  not  ready  to  adopt 
the  emancipation  policy  of  Secretary  Cameron.  At  the  South, 
Hunter  issued  a  proclamation  for  that  end,  and  was  likewise 
removed. 

Still  the  current  of  history  was  sweeping  him  and  the  people 
onward.    The  days  were  long  and  dark;  disasters  came  often. 
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Dangers  surrounded  us.  To  the  doubting,  to  the  timid,  ruin 
seemed  inevitable.  To  the  traitors,  to  their  friends,  success 
certain ;  though  now  it  is  plain  that  our  success  in  the  first  year 
would  have  only  restored  the  civil  power,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment and  people  to  go  on  again  under  that,  till  slavery  should 
have  completed  the  revolution  it  had  begun. 

War,  alone,  stopped  that  revolution.  Only  our  defeats  and 
disasters  led  the  nation  on  till  by  war,  by  the  war  power  of  the 
constitution,  the  people  were  united,  strengthened,  and  forced 
to  extinguish  slavery  forever.  Victory  then  would  have  been 
ruin. 

But  as  the  people  moved,  the  President  moved.  Calm,  care- 
ful, conscientious,  controlled  by  no  party,  section  or  interest,  he 
was  forced  by  the  very  pressure  made  on  him  by  every  shade  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  by  his  own  habit,  to  decide  his  own  course  of 
duty  and  run  the  machine  for  himself.  But  thus  his  course  was 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  of  twenty  million  men;  that  is  the 
course  of  history.  His  movements  were  the  aggregate  force  of 
this  mighty  people.  A  leader,  a  man  of  Napoleonic  type,  of 
ambition,  of  will,  theory,  might  have  ruined,  surely  would  have 
embarrassed  the  country. 

Gradually  the  current  began  to  sweep  things  along,  at  first 
slowly.  In  1862,  he  urged  a  plan  for  gradual,  compensated 
emancipation  of  the  several  border  States.  He  looked  for  what 
was  practicable  as  well  as  what  was  right.  He  must  build  his 
house  and  fence  of  such  logs  and  rails  as  he  had  or  could  split. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  in  September,  1862,  announcing  the 
great  step  to  be  taken  the  coming  new  year.  This  too  was  a 
dark  year.  The  military  campaign  was  not  successful.  Still 
the  country  seemed  to  be  gathering  strength.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  forbidden  forever  in  the 
Territories :  negroes  began  to  be  enlisted.    The  people  began  to 
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grow  confident,  to  put  forth  their  power,  not  to  call  for  levies 
of  men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  money  by  millions,  but,  as 
of  yore,  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour,  to  lay  all,  all  on  the  altar  of  country. 

Then  came  the  immortal  proclamation  of  Freedom  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863. 

Then  it  began  to  lighten  up;  the  ship  was  off  a  dangerous 
shore,  but  she  had  sea  room ;  the  Captain  was  at  the  helm ;  she 
was  well  manned ;  though  leaking  yet  the  pumps  kept  her  free ; 
her  sails  were  set;  the  ocean  currents  were  sweeping  her  to 
safety;  the  breezes  of  heaven  wafted  her  on  her  course.  In 
July,  1863,  came  the  victories  at  Vicksburg.  The  Mississippi 
was  opened,  the  rebellion  severed  in  two.  That  year  began  the 
general  enlistment  of  colored  men  as  soldiers;  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, the  Cherokees  abolished  slavery.  In  November,  at  Get- 
tysburg, Abraham  Lincoln  declared  "this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  Freedom.  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
He  had  taken  observations;  got  his  reckoning;  knew  the 
strength  of  his  vessel;  saw  whither  the  course  of  history  set; 
had  confidence  in  the  people,  and  being  a  faithful  servant  of 
them,  confidence  in  himself;  and  absolute  trust  in  God.  He 
began  that  year  by  declaring  every  slave  within  the  rebel  states 
free  forever.  From  that  time  success  was  constant,  victory 
sure.  In  December,  1863,  offering  amnesty  to  the  rebels  and 
announcing  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  civil  powers,  for  he 
never  had  a  dream  of  ambition,  he  said  that  "the  policy  of  eman- 
cipation and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future  a 
new  aspect  about  which  hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt,  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict,"  and  the  next  spring  he  wrote  to  friends  in 
Kentucky  that  then  "at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggling  the 
Nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  party  or  any  men  devised 
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or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  extending 
seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong, 
and  wills,  also,  that  we  of  the  North  as  well  as  you  of  the  South, 
shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  his- 
tory will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God."  Still  there  were  vast  obstructions :  oppo- 
sition, disaster  enough  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  people 
in  their  work.  The  South  had  allies  in  the  North,  criminally 
agitating,  in  print  and  speech  against  the  country,  fomenting 
bloody  riots  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places;  allies 
abroad,  co-conspirators  urging  on  Parliament  to  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy  [as]  independent. 

You  know  the  course  of  military  and  naval  victories  of  the 
next  year.  You  know  the  course  of  progress  in  civil  affairs — 
the  admission  of  the  right  of  colored  men  as  witnesses;  their 
right  to  education ; — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland  free,  self- 
made  free;  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill  repealed;  a  new  Supreme 
Court ;  the  citizenship  of  colored  men  and  f reedmen  recognized 
and  confirmed. 

You  know  the  great  political  event  of  last  year,  an  event  in 
the  world's  history  as  well  as  in  ours,  how  an  opposition  in  the 
interests  of  treason  was  attempted  to  be  organized  against  the 
nation,  to  reassert  the  of  old  omnipotent  principle  of  compro- 
mise; to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  States  and  territories  in- 
tact, and  by  old  associations  and  prejudices  and  interests,  with 
the  help  of  military  glory,  to  restore  things  as  they  were  before 
the  war  began.  But  the  ideas,  the  interests,  the  errors  of  the 
past  generation  had  vanished.  The  people  looked  to  the  long, 
the  distant  past,  the  far-opening  future.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  unanimously  nominated  upon  the  principles  of  nationality; 
the  utter  extirpation  of  slavery;  and  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  it  forever.    A  common  election,  a  political  contest;  a 
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desperate  effort  of  secession, — it  proved  to  be  another  pulsation 
of  the  heart  of  humanity,  a  new  uprising  of  the  people  in  their 
power,  resting  on  their  faith  in  God.  Chosen  almost  unani- 
mously, he  embodied  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  faith  of  America. 

You  know  the  rest,  the  judgment,  the  execution.  You  know 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  armies  taking  many  States  as  in  a  net; 
how  the  constitutional  amendment  forever  forbidding  slavery 
was  passed  in  Congress  and  ratified  by  so  many  States;  how 
then  the  final  victories  of  war  came,  and  he  walked  up  the 
streets  of  Richmond,  leading  his  boy  by  the  hand,  amidst  the 
benedictions  of  the  race  he  had  freed. 

You  know  all  the  rest;  how  treason  showed  its  hellishness 
and  tried  its  last  resort  in  murder;  how  without  disease  or  pain, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  passed  from  mortal  life ;  you  know 
the  wretched,  lingering,  agonizing  death  of  the  beastly  assassin ; 
the  bursting  of  the  hollow  shell  of  secession, — the  mean,  con- 
temptible flight,  disguise  and  capture  of  the  leaders  of  the 
traitors.  It  seems  as  if  the  Devil,  having  had  them  for  his 
allies  and  used  them  as  his  tools,  left  them  in  despair  and  in 
revenge,  robbed  of  human  sympathy,  to  be  the  laughing-stock 
and  scorn  of  mankind  forever. 

In  his  election  and  by  his  death  our  country  and  mankind 
were  taught  two  important  political  lessons ;  one  that  the  execu- 
tive elections,  in  which  the  wisest  jurists  had  supposed  there 
was  the  greatest  danger  to  a  democracy,  could  be  safely  con- 
ducted in  the  worst  of  times,  that  the  people  can  protect  them- 
selves ;  the  other,  that  no  other  form  of  government  is  so  secure 
from  disturbance,  from  interruption  of  its  executive  functions 
by  death,  disease,  or  otherwise,  as  that  in  which  the  executive 
is  elective — nay,  that  the  destruction  of  its  executive  head  is 
impossible,  -#ff»? 
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Such  was  the  private  life,  the  public  history  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  the  former  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  America,  the 
latter  the  embodiment  of  the  history  of  her  most  glorious  days. 

American  born,  bred  by  America,  at  manhood  he  stood  six 
feet  four.  In  this  spontaneous  movement  of  society  he  moved 
with  the  people,  though  he  towered  above  them,  and  as  leader 
and  legislator  was  only  the  servant  of  their  thought  and  will, 
as  he  saw  their  purpose  to  be  the  design  of  the  Almighty. 

And  are  not  you  fit  judges  of  his  private  and  his  public  life, 
you  who  judge  by  those  laws  in  which  your  history  and  ours, 
and  the  issues  of  freedom  and  humanity  are  united  and  con- 
fluent? 

Contemplate  now  his  personal  character.  What  was  the 
volume  of  his  mind?  Who  was  ever  freer  from  all  disturbing 
elements:  pride,  ambition,  prejudices;  social,  political,  profes- 
sional influences;  no  false  philosophy,  no  pet  theories  misled 
him.  Ready  to  meet,  to  hear,  to  answer  the  wisest  of  any  craft; 
adequate  to  every  emergency ;  shrewd ;  wise  as  he  was  simple ; 
does  he  not  in  this  respect  fall  into  the  class  of  such  as  Franklin, 
Socrates? 

How  large  was  his  heart !  He  not  only  was  wise  in  thought, 
timely  in  speech,  prudent  in  action,  but  he  gave  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nation.  He  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his 
fresh  and  honest  emotions  touched  the  hearts  of  his  people  and 
of  mankind,  and  set  them  throbbing.  What  poor  woman  or 
soldier  failed  to  secure  his  sympathy?  What  poet  or  orator 
ever  moved  men  more?  What  philanthropist  was  ever  more 
zealous  to  serve  his  fellow-men?  Whom  did  the  world  love 
better? 

How  absolute  was  his  trust  in  the  laws  of  God!  He  had 
faith  in  humanity,  believed  in  the  conscience  of  the  people,  be- 
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gan  and  ended  life  in  child-like  faith,  which  Napoleon  reached 
as  the  result  of  his  so  different  life  that  "there  is  no  power  with- 
out justice";  and  in  his  last  inaugural  address,  said  "the  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes;  the  judgin^nts  of  the  Almighty 
are  righteous  altogether." 

For  this  combination  of  elements,  attested  by  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  men  to  have  been  faithfully  applied  through  his 
life,  whom  will  you  place  above  him? 

To  judge  of  his  public  character  you  must  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  public  acts  of  his  life,  principles,  and  not  transient 
events;  to  learn  his  place  in  history  you  must  see  what  he  did 
for  institutions  of  historic  importance.  To  judge  him  as  a  pub- 
lic man  you  must  know  the  relation  of  his  acts  to  the  public 
mind,  the  intelligence  of  mankind ;  to  the  human  heart,  the  con- 
science of  the  world ;  to  the  law  of  God,  the  Divine  purpose. 

You  will  regard  little  his  origin  or  education,  little  whether 
his  powers  were  native  or  acquired;  how  he  started  or  what 
course  he  took.  You  look  chiefly  to  the  results  in  these  relations. 
You  will  consider  whether  in  these  results  he  looked  to  per- 
sonal, local,  transient  interests  or  had  regard  to  universal,  per- 
manent, absolute  laws  alone.  Did  he  regard  political,  sectional 
ends,  or  his  country  and  mankind?  The  issues  and  fortunes  of 
his  administration,  of  his  generation,  or  of  the  people  for  all 
coming  time? 

The  judgment  of  people  of  other  countries,  especially  of 
the  people  of  contiguous  English  colonies,  if  not  likely  to  be 
more  correct  than  that  of  Americans,  must  at  least  be  affected 
by  some  essential  elements  which  Americans  too  often  leave  out 
of  the  account  in  the  study  of  their  own  history  and  judging 
of  their  public  men.  America  can  be  understood  only  by  study 
of  England.    We  must  know  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
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the  course  of  liberty  in  England  for  many  centuries.  We  were 
not  only  united  politically  till  our  Revolution,  but  civil  liberty, 
there  and  here,  was  developed  from  the  same  principles,  by  the 
same  laws;  here  indeed  from  the  nature  of  our  country,  the 
necessities  of  our  condition,  some  new  elements  earlier  intro- 
duced; but  till  then  essentially  one  people  in  our  laws,  our 
liberties:  and  since  then  differing  more  in  form  than  in  sub- 
stance; and  in  some  points  one  in  advance,  in  some  the  other. 
We  have  no  hereditary  rulers  of  the  State,  you  no  slaves.  In  our 
Declaration  we  set  forth  certain  absolute  laws  of  nature,  but 
we  failed  to  live  up  to  them  and  are  paying  the  penalty.  In 
many  respects  you  have  become  freer  than  a  people  would  be 
expected  to  be  found  under  such  a  form  of  government.  We 
take  too  narrow  views  and  dwell  too  little  on  the  unity  of  Amer- 
ican and  English,  especially  of  American  and  Colonial  history 
and  lives,  and  on  the  laws  of  all  human  progress. 

The  best  judge  of  American  nationality  is  he  who  best  un- 
derstands British  liberty.  He  best  knows  the  wrong  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  who  knows  best  the  basis  of  English  and  of  human 
freedom ;  the  foundation  of  all  human  law. 

Look  then  at  the  elements  of  our  Nationality.  Distinguish 
temporary,  local  deposits.  Explore  the  lower  strata.  Contem- 
plate longer  periods  of  time,  larger  relations,  fundamentals, 
principles.  Look  beyond  the  issue  of  North  and  South;  New 
England  and  Carolina;  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  America  and 
England ;  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Find  on  what  they  all 
rest  in  common. 

Look  beyond  the  issues  of  a  canvass ;  the  principles  of  par- 
ties ;  the  compromises  of  this  or  many  generations ;  the  decisions 
of  courts ;  even  below  the  constitution  of  our  country  when  you 
judge — and  so  too  below  all  of  yours,  to  the  laws  which  underlie 
and  control  all.    Sweep  away  what  is  transient  and  fix  what  is 
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true  to  what  they  have  in  common  and  enduring,  the  laws  on 
which  all  rest;  to  the  deeper  currents;  the  inner  movements  of 
states,  the  laws  which  govern  the  origin,  growth,  of  nations. 
Study  the  laws  of  the  life  of  races  of  men  through  centuries 
and  cycles,  the  law  of  humanity. 

And  as  by  the  study  of  the  long  course  of  history — our  own 
as  well  as  yours — and  of  it  as  part  of  all  human  history,  you 
form  a  true  idea  of  what  a  nation  is,  what  the  eternal  laws  of 
states  are ;  by  that  standard  judge  the  events  of  these  last  four 
years,  and  his  public  life  in  relation  to  them. 

What  then  was  American  liberty?  The  result  of  English 
life  and  labor  for  so  many  centuries ;  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  protection  of  equal  laws;  justice 
and  the  right;  a  few  simple  moral  and  political  axioms,  elimi- 
nated, discovered,  and  applied  in  the  course  of  ages,  as  the  sim- 
ple laws  of  other  sciences  also  were  discovered,  recognized  as 
absolute  natural  laws. 

What  was  American  nationality?  The  state  as  a  divine 
institution,  formed  as  men's  fashions  might  require,  but  to 
conform  to,  to  enforce  the  law  of  liberty;  a  country  embodying 
in  its  institutions  those  laws,  with  power  to  enforce  them ;  self- 
government,  but  government  by  the  law  of  Liberty. 

Such  were  they  at  the  foundation.  Practically  there  were 
local  temporary  concessions.  But  nothing  was  conceded  to 
slavery  but  with  the  fair  pledge  that  it  should  be  extinguished, 
and  with  the  express  power  reserved  to  the  nation  to  enforce 
its  extinction.  Nothing  was  conceded  to  the  States  that  was 
not  subordinated  to  the  powers  of  the  one  nation  in  which  the 
people  united. 

But  in  the  course  of  a  mortal  lifetime,  at  the  accession  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  all  had  changed. 
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Once  justice,  liberty,  law,  the  Nation;  now,  expediency, 
slavery,  the  States.  You  know  what  was  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  earlier  days.  But  now  public  men,  the  rostrum,  the  pulpit, 
the  professional  chair,  moralists,  publicists,  jurists,  taught  that 
the  basis  of  all  nationality  was  compromise,  expediency.  Ignor- 
ing the  elements  of  national  law,  the  principles  of  liberty,  they 
sought  to  revive  a  long-exploded  system  of  morals  and  men: 
unblushingly,  nay  with  fervor  and  zeal,  with  sheer  madness 
that  fancied  itself  patriotism,  they  proclaimed  that  that  moral- 
ity which  regarded  absolute  justice  was  puerile,  foolish,  im- 
pious; that  one  nation,  any  nation  was  possible  only  by  com- 
promise; that  patriotism  was  the  noblest  practical  limitation 
of  universal  philanthropy,  and  the  only  standard  of  duty  was 
utility.  The  ethics  of  nationality  had  been  forgotten.  Seces- 
sion, treason  were  the  legitimate  result.  The  policy  of  the  par- 
ties, the  measures  of  leading  men,  the  statutes,  decrees  of  the 
courts,  popular  preaching;  the  press;  teachings  of  schools  and 
colleges;  the  tests  of  social,  political  fellowship;  the  laws  of 
1793  and  of  1850;  the  policy  of  territorial  extension  from  Lou- 
isiana to  Texas,  Kansas,  California ;  the  dogma  of  Calhoun ;  the 
constitutional  theory  of  Webster;  the  compromises  of  Clay; 
Andover;  Princeton;  Cambridge;  judges;  lawyers;  divines; 
writers  and  scholars — all,  all  social,  political,  commercial  in- 
fluences joined  in  assertions  that  the  original  law  of  liberty  was 
a  sham.    They  united  to  undermine  the  ancient  nationality. 

Their  rule  was  absolute,  and  it  seemed  to  be  sure.  Arro- 
gant, intolerant,  they  began  the  work  of  proscription.  The 
mails  were  rifled;  speech  and  the  press  muzzled;  liberty  sacri- 
ficed; the  States  stood  first;  the  Nation  was  their  servant  and 
slavery's.  Slavery  ruled.  Nationality  was  dying  out.  If  peace 
had  continued  revolution  would  have  been  completed,  ruin  have 
come. 
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A  few  moralists  who  taught  justice;  a  few  divines  who 
preached  the  law  of  God ;  a  few  statesmen  who  held  to  the  eter- 
nal obligation  of  divine  law;  poets  who  sang  for  freedom,  and 
popular  writers  and  orators  who  nursed  the  nation's  love  for 
liberty,  most  of  them  without  position  or  power,  and  powerless 
to  act  against  all  this  machinery  of  evil,  Channing,  Garrison, 
Adams,  Parker,  Whittier,  Stowe,  Sumner,  Chase,  and  such,  kept 
alive  the  nation's  heart. 

So  Revolution  was  going  on;  the  country  was  drifting  to 
ruin.  Slavery  had  controlled  and  nearly  practically  extin- 
guished both  liberty  and  nationality. 

But  the  tempest  of  war  came  and  cleared  the  air  again. 
When  the  shot  was  fired  on  Sumter  and  the  flag  hauled  down, 
the  scaffolding  of  the  old  parties,  creeds,  philosophies,  fell  to  the 
dust  in  a  moment.  It  was  obvious  that  it  was  treason  against 
patriotism;  secession  against  nationality;  compromise  against 
principle;  slavery  against  humanity;  expediency  against  jus- 
tice. Parties  dissolved.  All  this  machinery  stopped.  The  peo- 
ple hastened  to  undo  the  vile  work  of  generations.  The  nation 
had  been  living  on,  and  turned  even  the  work  of  evil  to  its 
account. 

It  was  plain  too,  that  all  this  machinery  was  thrown  out  of 
gear,  useless,  powerless  in  a  moment.  For  it  had  all  depended 
on  the  civil  administration  of  the  government  in  its  several 
branches,  and  the  modes  of  controlling  the  masses  in  the  walks 
and  ways  of  peace ;  and  now  came  war :  the  whole  people  must 
move  as  a  military  body,  with  their  commander,  by  the  laws  of 
war.  So  all  that  vanished.  Slavery,  the  naked,  deadly,  loath- 
some monster,  must  be  met  face  to  face.  There  could  be  no 
parley,  no  compromise.    It  was  life  or  death  with  them  now. 

All  at  once  the  old  nation  was  alive  again;  morals  were 
taught;  religion  was  preached;  justice  decreed;  the  Constitu- 
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tion  was  read  as  it  had  been  in  the  beginning.  The  war  power, 
as  legitimate,  as  necessary  as  the  civil  power,  brought  to  an 
instant  test  parts  of  the  political  system  that  had  never  been 
thoroughly  tried  before. 

It  was  his  fortune  to  move  with  his  people,  its  leader  and 
head,  in  this  vast  movement  of  American  society  sweeping  on 
again  in  the  tide  of  humanity,  and  in  his  brief  term  sweeping 
away  before  it  to  oblivion  the  shades  of  seventy  years. 

You  have  noted  his  gradual  development,  mind,  heart  and 
soul,  and  as  the  reason,  sentiments,  and  conscience  of  the  people 
stirred  he  regulated  the  acts  of  the  military  and  civil  power; 
vast  armies;  the  resources  of  a  continent;  the  events  of  genera- 
tions, ages,  crowded  into  these  four  years;  so  that  at  the  helm 
he  brought  safe  this  mighty  ship  back  to  her  ancient  course 
again. 

So  in  four  short  years  this  man  who  came,  unheralded,  un- 
known, from  the  mass  of  the  people,  —  a  true  man,  untram- 
melled by  social,  scholastic,  ecclesiastical,  political  or  legal 
creeds,  theories,  or  precedents,  obliged  to  confront  the  powers 
and  against  the  country,  with  the  true  principles  and  whole 
power  of  the  government  in  open  war;  obliged,  as  well  as  in- 
clined to  heed  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people  and  of 
humanity,  and  that  alone,  did  more  by  his  acts  to  shape  the 
course  after  the  laws  of  human  progress  than  any  other  man. 

And,  without  regarding  the  power  he  had  vested  in  him  by 
his  high  office  and  supreme  command,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  man  could  have  acquired  over  so  vast  an 
empire  such  complete  moral  control;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
name  one  whose  motive  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  was 
so  completely  unquestionable.  Therefore  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try recognize  him,  as  you  all  do,  as  the  representative  Ameri- 
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can:  the  most  American  of  Americans;  the  exponent  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Under  him  what  a  revolution  has  been  wrought;  from  pro- 
found peace,  with  no  preparation  for  war,  an  army  of  two  mil- 
lion men,  war  on  the  vastest  scale ;  from  a  little  navy  of  twenty- 
six  vessels,  now  about  seven  hundred  vessels  of  war;  manufac- 
tures developed  enough  to  reimburse  this  outlay  of  thousands 
of  millions;  the  enfranchised  labor  of  a  race  enough  to  repay  it; 
the  energy,  courage,  principles  of  the  people  developed;  from 
an  inferior  the  country  became  a  first-rate  power;  it  has  ad- 
vanced more  in  these  four  years  of  trial  than  in  fifty  of  pros- 
perity, as  a  young  man  grows  more  in  one  year  of  adversity 
than  in  many  of  apparent  success. 

But  all  this  material  progress  is  nothing  besides  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  country;  nothing  whatever. 

Under  him,  by  the  blessing  of  the  good  God,  the  people  pre- 
served the  country  entire;  the  law  of  liberty  was  restored  to 
rule,  Nationality  triumphed. 

It  is  now  plain  that  Nationality  is  Humanity;  that  in  fight- 
ing our  cause  we  have  fought  for  you,  for  self-government,  and 
liberty  regulated  by  law  everywhere;  for  civilization  and  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

The  work  of  his  day,  his  work,  was  well  done;  all  done:  the 
work  of  war,  felling  and  burning  the  forest.  If  the  work  of 
this  day  and  the  coming  times,  of  clearing,  culture,  civilization, 
be  done  as  well,  it  will  be  his  glory  to  have  redeemed  America. 
If  we  fail  now  or  hereafter,  and  the  roots  of  evil  sprout  and 
grow  again,  his  will  be  the  glory  of  having  begun  that  work, 
ours  the  shame  of  its  failure.  Few,  if  any,  names  will  stand  out 
stronger  or  brighter  in  history  than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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How  fortunate  in  his  death!  Having  meekly,  manfully, 
religiously,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  people  and  his  God,  done 
the  greatest  work  of  ages,  still  the  same  simple,  honest,  trusting 
Christian,  he  laid  aside  the  robes  of  mortality  to  see  his  country 
united,  free,  its  union  sanctified  and  cemented  by  his  martyr- 
dom ;  its  heart  throbbing  with  inexpressible  love  and  gratitude 
for  him ;  and  men  of  every  clime,  humanity  joining  in  benedic- 
tions on  him  the  good,  the  great,  the  true. 

Blissful  translation !  Sufficient  reward ;  that  a  life  of  such 
glorious  service  should  have  been  crowned  with  a  death  not  less 
serviceable  to  the  holy  cause  to  which  his  life  was  devoted,  which 
enlisted  for  his  country  and  for  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
world.  On  earth  his  name  will  last,  long  after  the  monuments 
men  will  erect  shall  have  all  crumbled  to  dust.  As  it  is  in- 
scribed in  the  motto  above  you,  "The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  The  best  monument  will  be  the  completion  of  the 
work  that  follows  emancipation.  Let  the  four  million  he  freed 
as  men,  be  men.  To  teach  a  boy  to  work,  set  him  to  work.  To 
make  a  man  a  good  citizen,  make  him  a  citizen.  If  there  be 
risks,  as  there  are,  take  them.  There  can  be  no  risk  so  great  as 
that  of  leaving  a  root  or  fibre  of  the  evil  in  the  ground.  Let  us 
leave  no  distinction  which  may  increase ;  none  to  recall  the  evil 
days.  Let  us  root  out  slavery,  and  all  trace  of  it,  now  and  for- 
ever. 

Then  will  the  world  see  the  true  glory  of  this  war  now  closed, 
and  of  his  life  of  devoted  patriotism :  that  the  law  of  all  laws  is 
the  divine  law;  know  the  meaning  and  the  strength  of  self- 
government;  and  that  no  state  can  stand  secure  that  violates 
the  law  of  human  liberty,  and  the  justice  of  God. 

These  colonies  are  all  but  waves  of  a  mighty  race,  sweeping 
to  these  and  to  other  shores,  to  Plymouth  Rock;  and  to  Canada; 
to  California,  India  and  Australia.    In  the  course  of  centuries 
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the  lessening  differences  of  time  and  form  will  all  be  forgotten. 
Little  will  be  remembered  but  such  mighty  convulsions  in  its 
course,  if  the  unity  and  current  of  the  life  of  the  race  itself  be 
clear. 

Possibly,  at  some  future  day,  your  colony  and  ours,  of  com- 
mon origin,  inheriting  the  same  institutions,  with  the  same 
native  love  for  liberty,  and  law,  justice  arid  the  right,  alike  in 
climate,  productions,  wants,  position ;  with  one  history  in  com- 
mon; one  common  destiny;  contiguous;  with  no  natural  barrier; 
so  free  in  intercourse ;  so  glad  to  show,  so  glad  to  receive,  tokens 
of  good  will,  may  be  even  more  closely  united. 

But  whether  ever  united,  or  only  joined  in  friendly  alliance 
as  now,  till  all  shall  have  developed  laws  of  self-government 
and,  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  people  have  become  more 
and  more  a  law  unto  themselves,  you  will  ever  feel  a  just  pride 
that  in  this,  their  trial  day,  our  people,  your  kinsmen  proved 
true  to  the  spirit  of  their  fathers;  defended  their  faith  that 
religious  truth  is  the  basis  of  government,  and  will  honor  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  saviour  of  his  country,  the 
martyr  for  American  Liberty. 

Charles  M.  Ellis. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

In  1865  was  published  by  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.,  London,  an  interesting  account  of 
a  trip  to  the  United  States,  by  an  anonymous  author,  under  the  title  of  ''Transatlantic 
Sketches."  It  is  now  very  scarce.  We  reprint  that  part  of  it  concerning  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
interview  described  was  exactly  one  week  before  his  death,  while  his  steamer,  the  River 
Queen,  lay  in  the  James  River  in  front  of  Richmond. 

April  8,  1865. 

The  President  was  on  board  the  River  Queen  when  our  party- 
pulled  alongside  and  requested  an  interview.  In  a  few  moments 
we  had  all  shaken  hands  with  "Caesar."  Rocking  in  his  easy 
chair,  "Honest  Abe,"  graciously  receiving  our  compliments, 
expressed  with  a  cheerful  though  somewhat  careworn  counte- 
nance, his  unfeigned  happiness  at  the  apparent  speedy  termina- 
tion of  a  struggle  so  disastrous  to  both  North  and  South;  the 
conversation  interspersed  throughout  with  that  lively  vein  of 
wit  and  humour  so  peculiar  to  President  Lincoln. 

April  15.  President  Lincoln  is  no  more!  Visiting  the  the- 
atre last  night,  he  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  assassin, 
supposed  to  be  Booth  the  actor.  Such  was  the  news  that  greeted 
us  this  morning  on  awaking  from  our  peaceful  slumber.  Nor 
does  the  fearful  tragedy  end  here ;  Secretary  Seward,  stabbed  in 
the  throat,  lies  senseless  at  his  house  in  Washington.  Later  in 
the  day — the  guilt  of  Booth  is  proved  beyond  conjecture.  In 
the  city  business  has  entirely  ceased:  men  walk  about  with 
strange,  inquiring  countenances.  As  yet,  no  outbreak  has  oc- 
curred. 
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April  18th.  Attended  a  meeting  held  this  morning  by  the 
English  in  New  York  to  express  the  deep-felt  sympathy  with 
which  we,  as  British  subjects,  lament  the  untimely  end  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Sorrow  reigns  supreme.  Every  citizen  has  assumed  a  badge 
of  mourning,  while  the  houses,  draped  in  black,  contribute  to 
the  general  gloom. 

April  25th.  In  solemn  state  the  President's  body  has  passed 
our  doorway.  An  able  ruler,  a  faithful  husband,  an  indulgent 
father,  has  to-day  received  from  a  grateful  people  the  final 
tribute  to  a  memory  which  shall  long  be  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  those  he  wrought  and  fought  for. 
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THE  BANGKOK  RECORDER 

VOL.  I.  BANGKOK,  SIAM,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  16th,  1865,  No.  11 

A  Semi-monthly  journal  will  be  issued  from  the  printing  office  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal,  "Klawng  Bangkok  Yai"  about  the 
1st  and  15th  of  every  month.  It  will  contain  such  Political,  Literary,  Scientific,  Commer- 
cial, and  Local  intelligence,  as  shall  render  it  worthy  of  the  general  patronage. 

The  Recorder  will  be  open  to  Correspondents  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions. 

The  proprietors  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  their  correspondents. 

No  communications  will  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
respondent. 

No  rejected  manuscript  will  be  returned  unless  as  a  special  favor. 

Communications  and  remittances  can  be  sent  to  either  of  the  subscribers,  or  left  at 

the  store  of  Messrs.  Virgin  &  Co. 

N.  A.  Mc  Donald,  Editor. 
•J).  B.  Bradley,  Publisher 

THE  news  from  the  United  States  of  America  by  last  mail,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  citizens  of  that  country  is  full  both  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  The  surrender  of  the  two  principal  armies 
of  the  Rebellion  to  the  Federal  commanders,  must  be  a  source  of 
joy  to  the  whole  civilized  world  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  have  hitherto  existed.  But  it  is  appalling  to  think  that 
such  a  struggle  which  had  already  cost  so  much  blood  should 
end  in  such  a  tragedy.  Nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than 
that  the  South  after  having  laid  down  their  arms  should  be 
avenged  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

That  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  such  a  time  as  this 
is  a  calamity  to  the  whole  civilized  world  we  presume  there  are 
few  who  will  attempt  to  deny. 

The  storm  which  burst  upon  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1861  had  been  gathering  for  thirty  years.  Again  and  again 
did  the  Southern  leaders  break  out,  and  threaten  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  and  as  often  was  the  matter  hushed  up  again  by 
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"pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters"  and  making  new  con- 
cessions to  the  slaveholders.  A  point,  however,  was  eventually 
reached  beyond  which  the  North  could  not  go.  The  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  was  one  of  the  concessions  made,  had  become 
a  dead  letter,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  North- 
ern States  could  not  conscientiously  assist  in  carrying  out  that 
law.    This  irritated  the  slaveholders  very  much. 

The  refusal  to  admit  the  taking  of  slave  property  into  any 
of  the  free  states  or  territories,  was  also  very  irritating  to  the 
South.  When,  however,  a  strong  opposition  arose  in  the  North 
to  the  extension  of  slave  territory,  the  wrath  of  the  South  was 
beyond  bounds.  In  1856  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
which  adopted  as  the  principal  plank  of  its  platform  the  leav- 
ing of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  already  existed,  to  those 
states  themselves,  but  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slave  terri- 
tory. This  the  South  declared  was  not  a  national  party,  and 
should  such  a  party  be  successful  they  would  immediately  se- 
cede. The  party  with  J.  C.  Fremont  at  its  head  was  defeated 
in  1856.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  although  a  Northern 
man  was  a  strong  Southern  sympathizer.  He  chose  his  cabinet 
officers  chiefly  from  the  South.  During  the  whole  of  his  admin- 
istration they  were  preparing  for  secession.  They  robbed  the 
treasury,  and  sent  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  South. 

During  this  time,  however,  Providence  was  raising  up  one 
who  should  guide  the  nation  through  the  pending  struggle.  The 
Republican  party  in  1860  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their 
candidate.  Why  he  was  nominated,  we  suppose  no  one  can  tell. 
He  was  at  the  time  comparatively  unknown  to  the  nation.  He 
had  raised  himself  by  force  of  character  to  a  respectable  posi- 
tion as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois  and  eventually  to  Congress.  But 
when  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  1860  could  not 
agree  on  any  of  its  prominent  candidates,  and  began  to  look 
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around  for  one  not  so  extensively  known,  why  they  chose  Mr. 
Lincoln  rather  than  a  hundred  others  we  can't  tell,  unless  they 
were  governed  by  an  overruling  Providence.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected.  The  storm  broke  upon  the  country.  Lincoln  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  no  ordinary  man.  The  manner  in  which 
he  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  government  and  conducted  the  coun- 
try through  that  fearful  contest,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  the 
news  of  the  day.  He  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  flag  of  the  nation  was  insulted,  that  peo- 
ple rushed  to  the  assistance  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  Every- 
thing that  a  free  people  could  do  to  sustain  his  hands  was  done. 
Still  he  had  not  only  a  powerful  enemy  to  contend  against,  but 
he  had  also  a  very  strong  opposition  party  in  the  North,  which 
was  throwing  every  obstacle  possible  in  his  way.  He  had  also 
the  opposition  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  to  contend 
against.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  scarcely  a  power  in 
Europe  believed  the  North  would  ever  be  able  to  subdue  it.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  press,  and  the  influence  of  the  principal  men 
of  England  and  France,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  was 
to  that  effect.  Not  the  least  daunted  by  all  this,  President  Lin- 
coln remained  firm  in  his  purpose  to  preserve  the  Union.  With 
that  object  he  started  out,  and  he  firmly  adhered  to  it.  True 
he  sometimes,  in  cases  of  military  necessity,  resorted  to  expe- 
dients which  were  declared  by  his  enemies  to  be  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  avowed  object,  but  still  he  retracted  nothing.  No 
President  ever  relied  more  upon  his  own  judgment  and  re- 
sources than  did  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Wholly  a  self-made  man,  and  never  having  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  finished  education,  still  his  state  papers  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  models  of  style  and  power.  In  his  social  qualities, 
although  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  courtly  journals,  and  often 
betraying  too  clearly  that  he  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court,  still  he  possessed  high  conversational 
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powers,  an  originality  of  thought,  and  richness  of  joke,  which 
any  courtier  might  have  envied. 

He  was  no  less  renowned  for  his  honesty.  Actuated  by  no 
ambitious  motives  he  started  out  with  one  object  in  view,  and 
of  that  object  he  never  lost  sight.  The  preservation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  was  his  highest  ambition,  and  the  people  felt  the 
country  was  safe  in  his  hands.  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln"  will  be 
the  watchword  of  future  generations. 

He  also  displayed  great  ability  in  steering  the  country  clear 
of  foreign  difficulties.  The  strong  sympathy  displayed  for  the 
rebels  among  certain  classes  in  England,  and  the  supplying 
them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  vessels  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  was  calculated  to  irritate 
the  loyal  people  of  those  States.  There  was  a  strong  pressure 
from  certain  influential  quarters  to  demand  from  England 
reparation  for  property  destroyed  by  the  Alabama,  and  other 
privateers,  and  to  push  that  demand  even  to  war  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  course,  however,  was  such  that  no  one  could  take 
exceptions  to  it. 

The  magnanimity  which  he  in  the  end  displayed  towards 
his  own  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  country,  of  itself 
proves  him  a  great  man.  The  rebels  had  tried  to  destroy  the 
country,  they  had  heaped  upon  him  also  the  vilest  abuse,  they 
starved,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  the  Union  prisoners,  but 
still,  when  they  yielded,  he  manifested  no  disposition  for  re- 
venge, no  desire  to  vent  a  personal  spite,  but  was  willing  to 
bury  the  past  and  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  return.  The  crowning  act  of  his  life,  however, 
or  that  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  to  posterity  more  than 
anything  else,  was  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  freeing 
millions  of  the  human  race  who  were  held  in  bondage. 
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That  President  Lincoln  should  be  permitted  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  wickedness  just  at  this  time,  when  the  rebellion  was 
subdued,  is  one  of  those  dark  Providences  which  we  cannot 
penetrate.  His  work  doubtless  was  done.  Taken  away,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  he  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  live  longer,  he  might 
possibly  have  committeed  some  blunder  which  would  have  tar- 
nished his  fair  name.  Had  James  Buchanan  been  called  away 
before  he  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  he  might  have  been 
lamented  in  his  death  by  a  grateful  people.  But  he  disgraced 
the  Presidential  chair  by  his  weakness  and  Southern  sympathy, 
and  will  go  down  to  his  grave  unlamented  by  his  countrymen. 
President  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  a  firm  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  had  a  high  respect  for  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  amidst  all 
his  other  duties  he  did  not  wholly  forget  his  duty  to  his  Great 
Creator  and  Redeemer. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

Saturday,  April  15,  1865. 

'T'HERE  are  little  knots  on  the  corners  today, 
And  with  bated  breath  they  utter 
Not  alone  a  dirge  o'er  th'  inanimate  clay, 
But  avenging  whispers  mutter. 

There  are  aching  hearts  in  the  households  tonight 
There  are  eyes  that  are  red  with  weeping, 

And  tender  hearts,  oh  not  bursting  quite — 
In  the  gall  of  despair  are  steeping. 

They  are  sobbing  today  on  the  old  camp-ground, 

And  spirits  undaunted  by  foeman, — 
That  trembled  not  when  the  battery  frowned — 

Are  blanched  as  the  cheek  of  woman. 

Comes  a  Nation's  wail  o'er  her  prostrate  son ; 

For  her  joy  has  been  changed  to  sorrow; 
She  fears  there's  the  dusk  of  doubt  begun, 

And  alas !  who  can  tell  the  morrow  ? 

So  pure  and  so  great, — aye,  so  grandly  good, — 

"Sic  Semper  Tyrcmnis"  belies  him — 
In  his  noble  life  ever  understood, — 

In  his  death  shall  our  millions  prize  him. 

Tho'  the  head  lies  low,  yet  the  body  lives ; 

There  are  heart-strings  that  death  cannot  sever. 
He  taketh  away,  but  yet  He  gives, 

And  the  Union  shall  stand  forever. 

We  are  tasting  today  of  the  bitter  cup ; 

Oh  lesson,  we  heed  thy  warning; 
We  know  but  One  who  can  lift  us  up: — 

'Tis  night — it  will  yet  be  morning. 

Then  bury  together  the  present  and  past: 
By  the  quiet  Potomac  we'll  place  him. 

Washington-Lincoln.    The  first  and  the  last. 
Let  the  tomb  of  Mount  Vernon  embrace  them.* 

James  S.  Thorn. 
Bangkok,  June  16,  1865. 

♦We  believe  this  is  the  only  suggestion  ever  made  that  Lincoln  should  be 
buried  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

BY  EDOUARD  GRENIER 

From  Harper's  Weekly,  October  19,   1867 
(Translated  by  Mrs.  Anne  C.  L.  Botta) 

The  following  poem  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Concours 
Poesie,  opened  in  1867,  by  the  French  Academy: 

"Dignum  et  justum  est, 
vEquum  et  salutare." 

I. 

To  chant  thy  dirge  in  fitting,  worthy  words, 
Our  time  is  too  perturbed,  our  souls  too  vain ; 
Where  may  we  find,  O  Lincoln,  accents  strong 
Wherewith  to  paint  thy  rugged,  wondrous  traits? 
Can  our  own  tongue,  nursed  at  the  feet  of  kings, 
On  whom  it  pours  unceasing  flatteries, 
Can  it  in  verse  plebeian  and  robust 
Sing  the  death-song  of  a  great  citizen? 
Let  me  essay — thy  virtue  be  my  theme; 
Inspire  me  thou  with  accents  worthy  her, 
In  which,  without  or  pomp  or  splendor  vain, 
Simplicity  shall  into  grandeur  rise. 

II. 

Ere  yet  an  age  had  passed,  the  Atlantic  saw 
The  new  America  born  on  her  shores 
Springing  to  life  and  growth,  the  arena  vast, 
Fruitful  and  free — free  to  all  human  kind, 
Where  the  old  world  her  swarming  millions  sent, 
And  where  in  Nature's  bosom  man  again 
Returned  to  freedom,  as  the  metal  grows 
Pure  in  the  crucible.     Now  striding  on 
With  rapid  bounds  did  the  young  nation  reach 
The  great  Pacific,  there  to  set  a  bound 
To  the  Colossus  of  the  frozen  North, 
Who  casts  his  threatening  shadow  over  us, 
Whose  icy  feet  tread  on  three  continents. 
Thus  to  despotic  power  God  seemed  to  say, 
"No  farther  go!"     Eternal  justice  now 
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Holds  its  divine  balance  o'er  the  globe, 
Making  this  free  young  land  to  rise  and  bloom, 
And  show  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle 
Of  a  great  State  self-governed,  self-sustained. 
But  in  her  greatness  lurked  the  germ  of  death, 
A  deep,  devouring  canker  gnawed  her  breast; 
Slavery  most  hideous  all  her  laws  deformed; 
She  whose  foul  chains  outrage  two  souls  at  once, 
Victor  and  victim  bind  in  one  dread  bond, 
Branding  the  master  deeper  than  the  slave. 
The  nation  saw  the  curse  that  grew  with  time, 
Tend  onward  to  its  fatal  end,  and  knew 
That  she  must  cast  it  off  or  perish  there ; 
Then,  like  a  hero,  with  firm  hand  and  sure 
She  plucked  the  iron  from  her  dreadful  wound, 
And  bravely  washed  away  the  stain  in  blood — 
Alas !  how  freely  and  how  pure  it  flowed ! 

III. 

When  Lincoln  to  the  helm  of  State  was  called, 

America  was  drifting  toward  the  rocks, 

Like  a  disabled,  storm-tossed  ship  at  sea ; 

The  day  of  dreadful  reckoning  had  come, 

The  winds  of  discord  whistled  through  the  sails, 

And  rent  the  flag  of  stars ;  doubt  and  dismay 

Seized  on  the  gallant  ship  about  to  plunge 

Into  the  yawning  gulf  which  opened  wide. 

He  came,  sad  and  alone — God  his  sole  guide — 

With  firm,  intrepid  gaze  saw  the  dire  ill ; 

Without  reproach  or  fear  he  seized  the  helm, 

And  through  four  years,  four  dark,  tempestuous  years, 

Calm  in  defeat  as  calm  in  victory, 

He  saw  at  length  the  fearful  storm  subside. 

The  waves  retire,  lulled  by  his  sovereign  voice, 

The  sound  of  discord  stifled  dies  away, 

And  the  brave  pilot  sights  the  distant  port. 

To  him  the  slave  holds  forth  his  unbound  arms, 

And  peace  and  mercy  wait  on  all  his  steps. 

But  the  grand  drama  has  a  bloodier  act, 

Blind  hatred  now  to  the  vast  hecatomb 

Of  martyrs  slain  the  last  great  victim  adds — 

Lincoln  falls  bleeding  at  the  assassin's  feet. 

IV. 
Die  then,  but  die  content,  since  ere  they  closed 
Thine  eyes  beheld  the  day  of  Justice  dawn, 
And  at  thy  bidding  a  whole  race  oppressed 
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Rise  up  and  gain  the  dignity  of  man, 

Of  family,  of  citizen,  of  law. 

A  nation's  crime  to  expiate  thy  life 

Thy  great  soul  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 

And  God  accepted  it.    Oh !  happy  thou, 

The  glory  of  thy  country,  thy  great  name 

The  legacy  to  our  degenerate  age, 

Supplanting  the  false  grandeur  of  the  Past; 

A  model  rare  with  moral  beauty  crowned. 

Gentleness,  justice,  and  simplicity. 

Hero  and  Christian,  Child  of  Liberty, 

Our  age  is  proud  of  thee,  great  honest  man! — 

Honest  and  dear!     The  heroes  of  old  Rome 

Thou  dost  not  pale  before.    Democracy 

Shall  to  thy  virtues  point,  and  say  with  pride, 

I  too  my  Cincinnatuses  can  boast ! 

Upward  and  onward  was  thy  course  of  life, 

Whose  every  step  was  nearer  to  the  goal : 

The  hewer  of  wood,  the  unlettered  laborer, 

Self-taught,  set  his  firm  foot  on  the  first  round. 

Ardent  and  eager  on  he  took  his  way, 

Higher  and  higher,  to  a  wider  field; 

Up  from  the  forum  to  the  height  of  State, 

Made  by  the  people's  love  Chief  Magistrate. 

But  not  enough — one  higher  step  remains, 

One  glory  still — the  palm  of  martyrdom ! 

'Tis  his ;  and  now,  O  Lincoln,  thou  canst  die, 

Earth  and  its  grandeur  hath  no  more  for  thee. 

V. 

Thus  didst  thou  die ;  but  why  did  mocking  Fate 
Reserve  for  thee  a  Caesar's  destiny — 
Scorner  of  freedom  and  of  human-kind? 
Upon  what  sacred  right  hadst  thou  laid  hand  ? 
When  didst  thou  seek  thine  own  wrongs  to  avenge? 
When  did  thy  covetous  lust  of  power  lead  thee, 
In  the  State's  name,  to  trample  on  the  weak? 
Thou  didst  not  blight  nor  veil  fair  Liberty, 
Type  of  a  nation's  head,  great  citizen! 
Good,  simple,  grand,  thou  only  knewest  it  not. 
Alas !  when  thou  didst  fall,  at  that  dread  stroke 
Evil  had  done  its  work,  the  hour  had  come 
Of  triumph  for  thy  heart's  great  clemency, 
The  crowning  glory  of  all  conquerors. 
Oh,  with  what  filial  care,  what  tenderness, 
Wouldst  thou  thy  bleeding  country  have  raised  up, 
And  in  her  bosom,  rent  with  nameless  wounds, 
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Have  poured  oblivion,  pardon,  and  peace. 
How  gentle  was  the  soul  in  thy  rude  form, 
What  hidden  sweetness  lay  in  thy  great  strength; 
How  simple,  childlike,  guileless  was  thy  heart, 
Thou  gentle  statesman — lion  nursed  with  milk! 

VI. 
For  thee,  thou  mime,  fired  with  the  assassin's  part, 
Blind  criminal,  whom  Ravaillac  awaits 
Among  the  parricides,  didst  thou  not  know 
That  step  by  step  does  vengeance  follow  crime? 
That  thought,  immortal  thought,   no  sword  can   harm, 
No  power  can  conquer  not  like  it  divine ; 
That  who  would  slay  it  only  aids  its  growth? 
Did  the  blow  struck  by  Brutus  save  the  world 
From   the  oppressor's  chain?     No;   Caesar's   blood 
The  royal  purple  of  Octavius  dyed ; 
In  Plato  Socrates  still  lived  and  spoke ; 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Huss  bequeathed  his  foes; 
Joan  of  Arc,  upon  her  funeral  pyre 
Transformed,  became  the  angel  of  the  land ; 
And  Christ,  in  dying  on  the  shameful  cross, 
Saved  a  lost  world,  that  henceforth  hailed  him  God! 

VII. 
Lincoln,  sleep  now  in  peace !    Thy  memory, 
Girt  with  a  double  halo,  will  remain ; 
In  good  men's  hearts  thy  name  will  ever  live, 
And  toil's  poor  sons,  soldiers  to  duty  vowed, 
The  lowly,  simple,  meek  ones  of  the  earth, 
Shall  find  in  thee  the  hero  of  their  drfeams. 
The  worship  of  those  ancient  ravagers 
Of  states  and  cities,  whose  triumphant  feet 
Trampled  to  dust  alike  the  child  and  sire. 
Scourges  of  God,  in  history  now  shall  pale 
Before  the  growing  splendor  of  thy  fame. 
O  gentle  hero,  wise  and  great  plebeian, 
Sleep  thou  in  peace !  we  bless  thee !  sleep  thou  well ! 
The  great  good  man  lives  for  all  time,  all  men, 
And  when  he  dies  his  country  not  alone, 
But  all  the  world  his  memory  inherits. 
To  thee  man  owes  the  slave's  dissevered  chain, 
Thrones  the  example  of  a  duty  done ; 
Thy  country  owes  to  thee  peace,  strength  restored; 
Europe  an  ideal  grand  and  undefined; 
And  future  ages  shall  thy  name  inscribe 
Higher  than  Caesar's — next  to  Washington. 
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AMERICA  THEN  AND  NOW:   RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  LINCOLN 

TO-DAY,  when  the  United  States  has  joined  in  the  War  for 
Freedom,  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  publishing  of  this 
narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  young  English  girl  in 
1860-4,  the  fateful  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  under  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  of  President  Lincoln,  the  American 
nation  was  finding  its  soul  in  a  struggle  against  the  slave  power 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  narrative  is  taken  from  letters 
written,  week  by  week,  to  her  parents  and  family  in  England, 
while  she  was  living  in  the  house  of  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  an  ardent  Republican,  a  high-Churchman,  and  lover  of 
England,  where  she  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  talking 
with  many  statesmen  and  politicians.  The  narrative  suggests 
many  points  of  likeness  between  the  America  of  1860-5  and 
that  of  to-day.  There  was  the  same  prolonged  hesitation  as  to 
the  moral  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  same  inexorable  determina- 
tion of  the  country  when  the  decision  was  reached.  For  the 
most  part,  the  letters  are  a  running  record  of  daily  life  full  of 
many  interests  and  social  pleasures.  The  extracts  made  from 
them  are  almost  exclusively  such  as  deal  with  public  events  of 
the  time.  The  sketch  of  these  great  events  is  slight  indeed.  But 
perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  these  immature  com- 
ments, and  the  eager  admiration  of  President  Lincoln  which 
they  show,  testify  to  the  growing  significance  of  the  figure  of 
the  President  and  how  steadily  and  surely  he  moved  to  his  high 
place  in  the  annals  of  his  country  which  he  has  ever  since  held. 
The  name  of  the  great  President  occurs  early  in  the  letters — in 
the  very  first  of  them — telling  how,  after  the  writer's  ten  days' 
voyage,  in  September,  1860,  the  Persia  slackened  speed  at  Ho- 
boken*  to  take  up  the  pilot.    The  author  writes : — 

♦The  lady  has  discovered  a  new  port  on  the  Atlantic! 
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"The  passengers  gathered  in  a  group,  awaiting  the  first  news  from  shore.  As  the 
pilot  dropped  down  from  the  gangway,  his  first  words  were,  'Filibuster  Walker  is  shot, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  nominated  President.'  A  gentleman  beside  me  murmured 
thoughtfully,  'And  who  the  devil  is  Abraham  Lincoln?'" 

A  later  letter  tells  how  upon  her  arrival  people  were  asking 
what  the  President  (Buchanan)  would  do: — 

December  30,  1860. 
"About  9  o'clock,  Mr.  T.  K.  came  in,  in  a  state  of  great  enthusiasm  and  excitement, 
with  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Moultrie  by  Major  Anderson,  who,  it  seems,  is  a 
patriotic  man,  indignant  and  disgusted  by  the  treachery  of  the  President  (Buchanan), 
who  refused  to  give  him  any  command  for  securing  the  safety  of  his  little  band  from 
certain  butchery — took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  now,  having  spiked  the  guns  of 
the  small  fort,  has  removed  his  garrison  to  the  impregnable  Fort  Sumter,  which  com- 
mands the  Bay  and  town  of  Charleston,  the  headquarters  of  the  South  Carolinian  rebels. 
What  will  the  President  do?  Will  he  recall  Anderson?  The  whole  North  would  rise 
if  he  did.  If  he  does  not  he  will  lose  all  the  favor  of  the  South  for  which  he  has 
betrayed  his  trust.  'It  means  conflict,'  said  Mr.  T.  K.  'In  such  a  cause  I  would  turn  out 
myself,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  and  work  on  our  line  of  railways.' " 

The  next  letter  depicts  the  state  of  things  while  the  policy  of 
Lincoln,  the  newly-elected  President,  was  uncertain : — 

"For  the  last  month,  the  secrecy  preserved  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  has 
completely  misled  men's  minds.  Now  all  the  world  is  startled  by  the  most  certain  sound 
of  warlike  preparation.  One  hears  of  the  chartering  or  manning  of  steamers,  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  and  the  provisioning  of  the  forts.  Though  there  has  been  no  official 
announcement  as  to  the  end  of  these  preparations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  it  is. 
I  think  people  are  glad  that  the  sullen  storm  seems  about  to  break.  They  think  that 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  things  being  settled,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  relief  from  the 
gloom  and  uncertainty  of  the  past  month.  How  the  Times  and  the  Guardian  run  down 
Lincoln's  'Inaugural  I'  " 

March  4,  1861. 
"Today  Lincoln  is  inaugurated,  and  Buchanan  leaves  the  White  House,  and  hides  his 
diminished  head  in  the  safety  of  his  country  house.  He  leaves,  followed  by  hatred  and 
curses.  Lincoln's  speeches,  made  on  his  progress  through  the  Northern  States  towards 
Washington,  have  disappointed  people,  I  think.  But  everywhere  else,  in  the  choice  of  his 
Cabinet  from  both  sides  of  the  Republican  Party,  his  quiet  determined  manner  among 
all  the  brawling  multitude  of  office-seeking  politicians,  all  has  promised  hopefully  for  the 
future.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  Message  which  will  be  here  tonight,  and  in  which 
his  future  policy  will  be  disclosed.  A  telegram  from  Washington  this  morning  says  he 
denies  the  right  of  secession,  means  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  reclaim 
the  seized  Federal  property.    All  which  does  not  mean  compromise," 
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March  (no  date),  1861. 
"E.  C.  called  for  me  early,  to  go  to  a  window  for  the  procession.  It  passed  at  5 
o'clock,  and  went  slowly  past  the  house.  The  street  was  crowded.  Bands  played.  Feet 
moving  to  music  always  stir  my  heart !  It  was  somehow  queer  and  incongruous,  for  the 
one  thought  was  how  this  man  was  going  forward  to  a  fate  and  crisis  in  the  land,  and  to 
some  great  end,  perhaps  his  own  death.  I  could  not  help  feeling  this.  How  he  had 
come  from  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  through  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  on  to  the 
Capital,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  strange,  great  future.  There  were  lines  of 
carriages,  and  smiling  and  bowing  citizens.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  one  face  in  the  car- 
riage with  its  four  white  horses,  moving  slowly.  A  dim  vision  of  a  hero  of  the  back- 
woods, who  had  risen  up  to  the  Chief  at  such  a  time  of  storm  had  been  in  my  mind. 
There  he  sat,  a  man  in  a  hat,  and  holding  a  bouquet !  It  was  a  hard  test,  but  his  face 
was  grave  and  unexcited.  It  had  almost  a  sweet  expression.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt, 
how  Lincoln's  life  has  been  attempted  twice.  Attempts  to  throw  the  train  in  which  he 
was  off  the  tracks.     No  one  knows  who  were  the  perpetrators." 

The  next  extract  takes  up  the  narrative  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  war,  when  the  Southern  armies  were  victorious  and  the 
alarm  at  their  progress  spread  to  Philadelphia : — 

April  14,  1861. 
"We  are  all  sitting  round  the  drawing-room  table,  busily  writing.  E.  has  just  come 
in  from  the  library,  where  he  has  been  writing  his  Guardian  letter.  There  is  no  need 
to  tell  you  of  the  state  of  excitement  we  are  in  here.  War  has  commenced,  and  every- 
one's mind  is  centered  on  Charleston.  For  the  last  three  days  it  has  been  our  one 
thought.  At  breakfast  time  came  the  great  news.  E.  threw  down  the  Ledger,  saying,  'It 
is  war!  They  have  fired  on  Fort  Sumter.'  Bombardment  had  followed.  It  is  all  con- 
firmed now,  and,  further,  thai  the  Commander  has  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  is  now 
a  prisoner  in  Charleston.  Of  course,  the  South  Carolinians  are,  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Tribune  says,  in  'the  condition  of  hares  in  March  with  exultation' — indeed,  they  say, 
singing  Te  Dennis.  This  reverse  will  be  the  last  sting  necessary  to  raise  the  North. 
New  England,  particularly  Massachusetts,  is  in  ferment.  There  is  a  rush  of  volunteers. 
Some  one  said : — 'Massachusetts  will  send  50,000  men,  and  if  that  won't  do,  she  will  come 
herself!'  We  had  prayers  'In  Times  of  War  and  Tumults'  in  church  today.  How  many 
ties  of  relationship  and  friendly  feeling  among  those  we  know  will  be  snapt  by  that  gun 
fired  on  Charleston  Harbor !  There  can  be  no  thought  of  reconciliation  now.  A  breach 
is  made  which  long  years  can  only  in  part  heal.  When  one  a  little  perceives  what  this 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  is,  and  the  weight  of  its  determined  fury,  one  realises  what  this  con- 
test may  mean.  Monday. — The  news  this  morning  is  that  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  late  Government,  has  been  attacked, 
and  has  been  put  under  a  strong  guard  to  protect  it  from  the  mob." 

For  a  time  Lincoln  did  not  make  clear  to  the  country  the  true 
issues  in  the  contest — any  more  perhaps  than  did  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  first  years  of  office, 
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It  is  evident  from  the  next  extract,  which  recalls  recent 
scenes  in  England,  that  the  true  issues  in  the  contest  had  be- 
come clearer  to  the  country : — 

June  10,  1861. 
"I  hear  that  Mrs.  H.  speaks  about  my  'enthusiasm,  about  the  American  troops.'  I 
detect  the  innuendo.  She  refers,  I  suppose,  to  what  I  said  about  having  seen  off  the 
regiment  at  the  railway  station.  Tell  her  that  you  may  be  quite  true  to  your  country,  and 
still  feel  your  heart  stirred  ....  and  feel  great  sympathy  with  men  who  are  going  to 
probable  death — and  that  voluntarily — in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  the  best 
cause  that  ever  made  men  fight.  These  men  are  not  the  automatons  of  a  review.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  left  their  New  England  fields  to  fight  what  they  feel  to  be  a  barbar- 
ous attempt  to  form  a  government  whose  acknowledged  aim  is  to  plant  slavery  as  a  basis 
of  Society.  These  men  know  what  they  are  fighting  for  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  they 
go  to  fight  of  their  own  free  will.  We  have  had  a  camp  of  a  Massachusetts  company 
on  the  slopes  below.  The  captain  is  a  Methodist  minister!  E.  has  given  them  the  right 
to  use  the  spring.  We  hear  their  bugles  in  the  morning,  and  the  singing  of  their  evening 
hymn.  We  don't  believe  that  the  English  Government  will  acknowledge  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  splendid  of  M.  to  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    And  two  sheets  of  polite  response!" 

Lincoln,  after  his  inauguration  in  March,  passed  through 
Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  Washington.  These  are  the  writer's 
impressions  at  the  time.  She  was  becoming  conscious,  with  all 
those  about  her,  that  the  "Rail-splitter"  was  a  born  statesman, 
ready  to  meet  a  great  emergency : 

December  8,  1861. 
"  .  .  .  .  dined  with  us  on  Thursday.   We  had  music  after  dinner.     The  two   R.'s 
sang  the  curious  negro  hymn  which  the  Massachusetts  regiments  have  sung  while  march- 
ing, beginning: 

'John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
'But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 
'Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah!' 

It  goes  with  a  great  swing,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  seems  to  grow  as  you  sing  them. 
"It  pictures,  too,  the  concourse  ever  moving  southward.  Oh,  there  is  no  need  to 
despair,  dearest  mother,  about  the  meaning  of  the  struggle!  The  end  of  the  abomination 
of  slavery  is  drawing  nearer  day  by  day.  No  one  can  doubt  it,  no  one  helps  seeing  it; 
nothing  can  stop  it  now.  Every  day  the  resolve  to  clear  off  the  great  curse  grows 
stronger.  Last  year,  my  partner  at  a  dance  said  'Pray  do  not  call  yourself  an  abolition- 
ist!    You  cannot  know  what  it  means.'  ....  Mr.  ,  who  has  just  come  back  from 

England,  says  his  feeling  is  quite  changed.     While  he  was  away  he  felt  despair  as  to  the 
success  of  the  North.    But  since  he  has  known  the  spirit  here,  he  doubts  no  more." 
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Among  the  Quakers  there  were  many  "Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors." But  many  others  obeyed  what  they  thought  was  a 
higher  call : — 

April,  1863. 
"Mr.  T.  K.  as  we  walked  home  from  the  pine  wood,  where  we  went  to  gather  violets — 
lovely  tall  creatures  without  scent,  but  of  a  heavenly  color — told  me  that  there  was  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  young  Quakers.  Almost  without  exception  they  had  taken  up 
arms;  in  most  cases  with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents.  Some  men  look  on  this  war 
as  a  religious  movement;  a  crusade  against  a  wrong  done  to  humanity." 

By  1863  the  whole  nation  felt  that  it  had  espoused  a  great 
cause,  and  possessed  a  worthy  leader,  one  whose  perfect  honesty 
did  not  prevent  his  meeting  difficulties  with  an  adroit  diplo- 
matic touch : — 

No  date,  1863. 
"Everyone  agrees  about  the  President  and  his  last  Message.  There  is  a  steady  grow- 
ing confidence  in  him.  The  truthfulness  of  his  character  shows  itself  in  every  word  and 
act.  How  he  manages  all  the  violent  difficulties  of  party  feeling  in  Washington  is  won- 
derful. He  is  torn  by  deputations,  'to  stand  by  the  Constitution' ;  by  others,  'to  revise  it' ; 
and  by  others,  'to  throw  it  to  the  dogs!'  A  deputation  of  Abolitionists  waited  on  him  the 
other  day.  They  pressed  on  him  a  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation.  He  listened  to 
them,  and  said :  'Gentlemen,  all  you  say  is  very  interesting — very  true.  I  agree  with  you. 
But  you  are  just  six  weeks  ahead  of  me.'  " 

In  these  extracts  the  writer  records  some  conversations  her 
brother-in-law  had  with  the  President : — 

March,  1864. 

"E.  has  returned  from  Washington.  He  has  had  most  interesting  talks  with  the 
President  about  present  affairs.  The  President  seemed  pleased  to  talk  about  England. 
He  said  he  believed  England  would  do  right  with  regard  to  the  South,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic-Bubble-Bursting party  was  comparatively  small,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people,  those  that  bear  the  national  character,  as  it  were,  are  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  Manchester  cotton  spirit.  The  President  told  E.  that  he  believed  there  was  a  strong 
Union  party  in  many  of  the  Southern  States — even  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  just  seen 
a  humming  bird,  the  brightest,  loveliest  of  flitting  creatures! 

"E.  told  a  story  about  a  great  case — I  ought  to  remember  the  name,  but  I  don't — in 
which  Lincoln  was  retained.  It  was  years  before  he  was  nominated  for  President.  The 
story  was  told  to  E.  when  he  was  in  Washington  by  another  lawyer  also  retained  in  the 
case,  and  on  the  same  side.  The  fee  which  Lincoln  had  obtained  in  the  case  enabled  him 
to  contest  the  State  against  Douglas  for  the  Senatorship,  and  the  speeches  he  made  at 
that  time  gave  him  fame,  and  eventually  caused  his  nomination.     Strangely  enough  Mr, 
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Stanton,  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Seward,  were  his  colleagues  in  the  case. 
W  hen  they  met  for  consultation  before  they  went  down  to  the  court  the  two  were  rather 
aghast  at  the  appearance  of  the  huge,  uncouth  Illinois  man,  and  when  Lincoln  said, 
'Well,  gentlemen,  shall  we  go  down  in  a  gang?'  Seward  said  to  Stanton,  'I  don't  want 
to  go  down  in  his  gang.  Let  us  go  down  by  ourselves.'  But  you  see  they  were  destined 
to  go  in  his  'gang.'  " 

The  writer's  visit  to  Washington  was  in  1864,  where  she 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  the  chief  political  leaders, 
and  where  it  was  her  privilege  to  have  an  interesting  talk  with 
the  President : — 

Willard's  Hotel,  Washington, 

February,  1864. 
"Washington  is  the  centre  of  political  life,  and  Willard's  is  the  centre  of  Washington, 
whence  come  the  rumors  and  epidemics  of  excitement.  Here  are  many  families  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  during  the  session.  Then  it  is  the  daily  resort  of 
generals,  and  other  officers,  contractors,  politicians,  even  poets,  for  Walt  Whitman,  with 
his  long  hair  on  his  shoulders,  is  here.  .  .  .  There  is  always  somebody  of  importance  to 
be  pointed  out  as  you  go  up  and  down  stairs.  On  the  first  floor  runs  a  wide  passage,  or 
corridor,  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  always  crowded  with  men,  men,  men. 
Men  of  all  kinds,  who  congregate  here  to  hear  the  last  news  from  the  front.  Here  spring 
the  rumors  thick  and  pervading  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  find  their  way  into  every 
room.  An  atmosphere  of  excitement  is  everywhere,  and  everything  articulate  or  silent 
carries  one's  thoughts  to  the  battlefield — which  is  not  far  off. 

"One  evening  we  dined  at  the  Secretary  of  State's.  It  was  a  French  dinner  with  num- 
berless courses,  though  one  could  not  but  be  struck  with  certain  touches  of  dignified  sim- 
plicity about  the  house  (of  the  same  feeling,  I  suppose,  as  makes  Mrs.  Seward  wear  no 
hoops,  and  a  flat-topped  bonnet).  The  table  was  very  elegant  with  old  silver  and  glass. 
At  either  end  of  the  table  were  huge  silver  'ice  pitchers,'  and  most  of  the  dishes  were 
silver.  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  Fred  Seward,  and  at  Mr.  Seward's  end  of  the  table.  There 
was  very  animated  talk  about  the  new  currency,  about  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Army 
payments.  Mr.  Seward,  eating  innumerable  olives  as  he  talked,  spoke  with  great  energy 
and  decision — with  his  rather  remarkable  profile  he  looked  something  like  a  huge  bird. 
A  Mr.  Morrell,*  who  was  the  exponent  of  some  system  of  protection,  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  people  in  the  Western  States  having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  barter,  for 
want  of  currency. 

"All  today  we  have  spent  seeing  the  great  buildings,  the  making  of  the  'greenback' 
money — it  seemed  to  be  made  very  easily;  the  camps,  hearing  and  seeing  every  moment 
things  suggesting  the  war,  and  the  thousand  interests  connected  with  it ;  meeting  a  regi- 
ment on  the  march,  or  a  company  of  contrabands,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their 
black,  weary  faces,  on  their  way  to  the  Contraband  Camp.  Here  and  there  we  saw  a 
huge  black  sign,  'Dr.  ,  Embalmer  of  the  Dead.' 

♦Senator  L.  M.  Morrill. 
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"We  have  visited  the  Capitol,  its  immense  white  dome  shining  like  an  iceberg  through 
the  trees.  You  reach  it  by  great  nights  of  steps,  with  here  and  there  a  statue  to  cheer 
the  rather  steep  ascent — the  Indian  and  the  white  man  in  attitudes  more  satisfactory  to 
the  white  man  than  the  Indian.  It  is  'Low  the  poor  Indian'  indeed.  You  pass  down  long 
corridors  and  passages,  and  enter  the  gallery  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives fortune  favored  us  with  the  most  momentous  debate  of  the  session,  they  say ; 
Vallandigham  on  one  side,  and  Bingham  on  the  Government  side.  V.  is  secessionist  of 
the  darkest  dye.  Mr.  Bingham's  speech  aroused  great  feeling.  He  dined  with  us  after- 
wards, and  we  talked  of  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  had  much  to  say  about  Aunt 
Mary — Howitt — whom  he  greatly  admires.  We  went  into  the  Supreme  Court  with  its  row 
of  black- robed  judges — the  only  official  costume  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
land.  The  Chief  Justice,  I  think  it  was,  who  descended  from  his  height,  and  chatted  with 
Mr.  M.  We  went  to  the  levee  yesterday.  As  the  President  sent  you  a  special  message 
I  must  not  delay  in  telling  you  about  it.  It  was  at  one  o'clock,  an  hour  for  bonnets  and 
morning  dress.  The  entrance  to  the  White  House  was  thronged  with  carriages.  We 
passed  through  the  great  hall,  and  to  an  anteroom  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  people. 
The  air  was  pleasant  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  People  stood  in  groups  talking.  In  the 
Blue  Room  beyond,  the  President  stood  receiving  the  stream  that  flowed  towards  him, 
and  thence  passed  into  the  great  East  Room,  and  so  out.  While  the  others  were  busy 
talking  to  a  number  of  their  friends  I  watched  the  President.  He  shook  hands  and 
bowred,  only  occasionally  speaking  to  someone  he  knew,  or  chose  to  distinguish  by  his 
notice.  Sometimes  he  answered  a  remark  made  to  him.  But  it  was  generally,  'Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Jones.'     'Mr.   Smith,  how  do  you  do?'      (You  see  how  carefully  I  write 

this  that  you  may  note  the  pleasing  difference  of  your  daughter's  reception ! )     'Miss  , 

of  England.'  'Ah,'  said  the  President,  and  he  stooped  his  great  height  to  look  into  my 
face.  He  looked  so  kind  that  I  forgot  to  be  frightened.  I  forgot  what  he  first  talked  of. 
Then  I  blurted  out,  'Mr.  Lincoln,  may  I  tell  you  how  earnestly  my  people  at  home  are 
with  you  in  heart  and  soul,  especially  since  the  1st  of  January.'  'I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it ;  very  glad,  though  I  may  not  know  them  personally.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  being 
so  far  apart.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  salt  water  between  us.  When  you  feel  kindly 
towards  us  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  always  aware  of  it.  But  it  cuts  both  ways. 
When  you,  in  England,  are  cross  with  us,  we  don't  feel  it  quite  so  badly.'  He  smiled  as 
he  said  this,  and  then  he  went  on  quite  gravely,  'I  wish  England  were  nearer,  and  in  full 
understanding  with  us.'  Colonel  Davies  said  something  about  my  having  been  unhappy 
over  the  Trent  matter,  and  the  prospect  of  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  thought  there  were  three  parties  in  England,  an  aristocratic 
party,  which  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Republic  break  up,  a  class  allied  to  the  South 
through  trade  relations,  and  a  third,  larger,  or  if  not  larger,  of  more  import,  which  sym- 
pathises warmly  with  the  cause  of  the  North.'  He  turned  to  me  again,  and  took  my  hand 
in  his — it  was  a  large  hand! — and  said  with  great  kindness,  'Tell  your  friends  in  England 
this,  and  tell  them  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  their  good  wishes.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  good 
wishes,  and,'  he  added,  smiling,  'I  take  it  there  will  be  no  war.'  That  was  all.  Wre 
courtseyed  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  black 
gloves  and  fan,  in  mourning  for  her  little  boy,  who  died  in  the  summer.  We  stood  not 
far  from  the  President  for  some  time,  and  I  watched  him  with  all  my  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  black  long  coat  that  seemed  to  hang  on  him.    He  wore  his  collar  turned  down, 
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showing  his  throat — the  reverse  of  the  Gladstone  habit.  He  held  one  of  his  black  gloves 
in  his  hand,  and  beat  it  slowly  against  the  other  while  he  was  speaking.  I  could  hear  all 
he  said.  He  did  not  look  grand  or  aristocratic,  or  even  like  a  very  cultivated  man,  but 
you  knew  he  was  great.  One  felt  that  he  said  what  he  meant  to  say,  neither  more  nor 
less.  He  used  very  good  words,  and  he  half  smiled  now  and  then,  like  a  person  who  hears 
that  what  he  is  saying  is  good,  and  a  little  enjoys  it.  But  when  he  was  silent  his  face 
instantly  assumed  an  anxious,  careworn  expression.  But  he  did  not  look  perplexed.  I 
felt  he  was  the  man  who  had  written  the  'Inaugural,'  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  done  it. 

"On  the  staircase  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve  who  was  doing  his  best  to  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  servants  handing  up  the  guests,  and  playing  pranks.  Mrs.  M.  spoke  to  him 
and  he  replied  politely,  and  behaved  at  once  with  the  dignity  and  propriety  proper  in  the 
son  of  a  President.    I  think  they  called  him  Thad. 

April  17,  1865. 
"On  Saturday  afternoon  I  drove  into  town  to  post  the  English  letter  at  the  General 
Post  Office.  As  we  entered  the  city,  all  fluttering  with  flags  for  the  late  victories,  the 
streets  were  full  of  silent  crowds  standing  or  moving  to  and  fro,  the  press  growing 
denser  as  we  neared  the  State  House.  I  had  to  leave  the  carriage  to  wait  for  me  in  a 
side  street,  and  make  my  way  for  a  short  distance  on  foot.  As  I  stood  having  my  letter 
weighed  and  stamped  a  strange  sound  outside  made  the  groups  of  persons  in  the  office, 
and  me  with  them,  run  to  the  door,  where,  from  the  high  flight  of  steps  we  looked  down 
on  the  crowd  stretching  down  the  street.  I  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  before.  It  was 
hoarse,  and  like  a  long  growl.  There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  a  group  of  police- 
men were  vigorously  defending  with  their  clubs  three  men,  evidently  the  objects  of  the 
anger  of  the  crowd.  I  could  see  the  pale,  terrified  faces  of  the  three  men.  The  crowd 
were  bent  on  lynching  them.  Men  shouted  that  they  were  Secesh  sympathisers.  They 
had  shouted  Sic  semper  tyrannis,  when  the  news  came  that  the  President  had  expired. 

"The  Post  Office  clerks  came  and  called  us  in  and  the  great  doors  were  hastily  shut. 
I  had  to  make  my  way,  led  by  a  civil  clerk,  through  the  back  buildings  and  yards  to  the 
carriage.  The  sunshine  seemed  dimmed  by  the  horrible  glimpse  I  had  had  of  strange 
passions.  We  had  to  drive  slowly  through  the  crowded  streets.  At  all  the  churches 
which  we  passed,  the  doors  were  open,  and  one  could  catch  sight  of  the  people  kneeling. 
I  stopped  at  Trinity  Church.  The  church  was  crowded  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  Litany 
was  being  said  by  Mr.  Phillips  Brooks.  His  rapid  utterances — a  sort  of  passionate  energy 
of  utterance — and  the  sense  of  universal  sorrow  made  the  familiar  words  seem  to  have 
a  new  meaning.  Many  near  me  were  weeping.  One  knew  that  the  whole  land,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  was  stirred  and  lifted  by  a  great  sorrow.  On  a  step  near  the  church 
was  a  poor  black  woman  sitting  with  a  little  child  beside  her  and  one  in  her  arms.  She 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  and  repeated  the  words,  'Massa  Lincum  dead!  Massa  Lincum 
dead!  ....  Those  few  hours  from  Friday  night  to  Saturday  evening  passed  as  if  under 
a  spell.  The  glory  of  spring  was  over  all,  the  dogwoods  were  shining  with  their  milk- 
white  blossoms,  the  Judas  trees  and  the  sassafrases  were  purple  and  cold,  and  the  mag- 
nolias were  opening,  but  all  the  spring  glory  seemed  hushed  and  made  solemn  by  the 
thought  of  the  President.  A  shock  of  wonder  and  remorse  has  come,  and  a  passionate 
acknowledgment  of  what  we  owe  him." 
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The  eyes  of  all  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  opened  to  what  they 
had  been  slow  to  perceive.  They  saw  how  Lincoln,  always  show- 
ing the  way,  by  a  sort  of  divine  intelligence,  had  led  the  country 
through  the  dangers  of  a  revolution  to  a  new  life.  The  whole 
nation  recognized  the  light  of  a  great  soul.  The  youthful  writer 
of  these  letters  shared  in  that  great  experience.  Often,  looking 
back  during  the  last  two  years  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  watching  the  mysterious  unfolding  of  events 
here  and  in  the  United  States,  she  has  felt  as  if  she  were  passing 
through  the  same  experiences  as  were  hers  when,  as  a  girl,  she 
visited  America.  There  were  then,  as  lately  have  been  here, 
uncertainty  and  momentous  swaying  of  opinion  to  and  fro, 
slowly  growing  enlightenment,  and,  at  last,  the  clear  and  final 
purpose  ensuring  victory. 

Agnes  Macdonell. 

Contemporary  Review. 
London. 
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LINCOLN 

THE  interest  connected  with  Lincoln  and  the  much-admired 
poem,  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,"* 
seems  to  suggest  a  little  history  about  it.  It  was  inti- 
mately related  to  Lincoln's  love  for  and  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  Anne  Rutledge  of  New  Salem.  This  was  his  first,  and  appar- 
ently his  only  genuine  romance,  and  the  poem  came  into  his 
possession  just  at  the  time  of  her  sad  death,  August  25,  1835. 

Many  writers  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this  inter- 
esting event  or  its  effect  upon  Lincoln.  Rankin,  in  his  book, 
although  giving  the  fullest  account  of  it,  does  not  mention  the 
poem.  Herndon,  in  his  imperfect  relation  of  Lincoln's  experi- 
ences— terribly  criticized  by  Rankin — closes  by  saying:  "The 
poem  is  now  his  [Lincoln's] ;  the  name  of  the  obscure  author — 
now  well  known — is  forgotten,  and  his  work  is  imperishably 
associated  with  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  his  greatest  sorrow.  Mr.  Lincoln's  adoption  of 
it  has  saved  it  from  merited  oblivion  and  translated  it  from  the 
'poets'  corner'  of  the  country  newspaper  to  a  place  in  the  story 
of  his  own  life — a  story  that  will  continue  to  be  written,  or 
written  about,  as  long  as  our  language  exists."  It  seems  that 
the  death  of  Anne  Rutledge  and  Lincoln's  own  illness,  caused 
by  his  care  for  the  sick  and  dead  during  the  summer  of  1835, 
unbalanced  his  mind,  and  his  friends  sent  him  to  the  home  of  a 
dear  friend,  Bowling  Green,  who  lived  very  near  New  Salem. 
There  he  recovered  and  was  thought  safe  to  be  restored  to  his 
old  haunts,  to  the  study  of  law  and  the  society  of  his  old  friends. 
"But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  the  same  man  again." 

*Printed  in  our  Extra  Number  34. 
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Rankin  writes  that  the  death  of  Anne  Rutledge,  with  its 
indescribable  sorrow,  did  not  overwhelm  Lincoln  with  despair, 
but  "nerved  him  to  endure  and  inspired  him  to  grasp  life's 
higher  problems  anew  with  closer,  surer  grip  than  ever  before," 
bringing  to  him  "the  dawn  of  a  new  and  ennobled  manhood." 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  when  memorial  services 
were  held  in  honor  of  the  sad  event,  delivered  an  impromptu 
eulogy  at  North  Market  Hall,  as  a  part  of  which  he  recited  the 
poem  entire,  except  two  verses." 

All  the  accounts  of  those  who  heard  Lincoln  recite  this  poem 
unite  in  saying  that  he  did  it  with  his  eyes  closed,  beautifully 
modulated  voice  and  moving  tones,  as  if  he  meant  that  every 
syllable  should  commemorate  the  mournful  fate  of  Anne  Rut- 
ledge. 

It  may  be  added  that  Lincoln  was  familiar,  while  living  in 
New  Salem,  with  about  all  the  fine  old  hymns,  both  solemn  and 
joyous,  that  were  found  in  the  old  singing  books,  as  well  as  what 
are  now  known  as  poems  of  sentiment.    Tom  Moore's  "Legacy" 

While  in  death  I  shall  calm  resign 

was  one  he  delighted  to  hear  sung.    "The  Inquiry,"  beginning — 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

was  also  an  especial  favorite. 

The  popular  idea  or  belief  that  Lincoln  was  deprived  of  the 
best  literature  while  a  young  man  in  New  Salem  life  has  been 
disproved,  as  it  is  now  known  that  his  teacher  in  the  study  of 
grammar  and  surveying  possessed  a  large  library  of  choice 
books,  and  that  Lincoln  not  only  used  them  but  also  had  access 
to  the  best  school  books  used  in  various  colleges,  that  were 
owned  by  some  young  friends  who  were  living  near  by.    It  may 
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interest  the  lovers  of  Walt  Whitman  to  know  that  Lincoln  read 
the  first  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  with  interest  and  appreci- 
ation, and  foretold  future  work  by  the  poet. 

As  everyone  knows,  Lincoln  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Holmes's  "Last  Leaf,"  his  "all  the  year  round"  favorite,  and 
especially  the  fourth  verse,  which  for  "pure  pathos"  he  knew 
nothing  to  equal.  Someone  wrote  to  Holmes  of  President  Lin- 
coln's regard  for  this  poem,  and  the  poet  wrote  the  following 
letter  in  reply : 

Boston,  Nov.  27,  1866. 
My  Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  gives  me  great  pleasure.  It  would  certainly  be  very  grateful  to  me  to 
have  that  poem  of  my  youth  embalmed  by  association  with  the  memory  of  the  best  be- 
loved man  of  our  generation,  I  might  almost  say  of  our  history.  Governor  Andrew  once 
told  me  that  the  President  recited  the  "Last  Leaf"  to  him,  entire,  from  memory.  This 
at  a  time  when  the  great  war  was  in  progress  and  when  two  strong  men  were  closeted  in 
consultation,  seemed  to  me  very  interesting  and  curious  as  a  trait  of  character  quite  apart 
from  the  personal  relation  to  myself.  As  it  is  an  indication  of  good  Mr.  Lincoln's  tastes 
and  habit  of  thought  I  think  it  ought  to  be  told.  It  will  ensure  the  memory  of  that  poem, 
at  least,  if  everything  else  I  have  written  shall  be  forgotten.  I  think  it  will  be  long  before 
a  poem  that  such  a  man  loved  to  repeat  will  be  read  with  indifference. 

With  many  thanks  I  am  your  obliged  friend,  O.  W.  Holmes. 

It  seems  that  in  later  editions  of  this  poem  some  changes 
were  made  by  the  author,  that  have  aroused  criticism. 

T.  H.  Bartlett. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

f^|  ^HE  Pioneer  Boy,"  like  about  everything  else  connected 
J_  with  Lincoln,  has  its  history,  more  or  less  interesting. 
William  M.  Thayer,  the  author,  wrote  another  book  about 
Lincoln.  He  began  the  preface  as  follows :  "The  author  of  this 
volume  wrote  the  first  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 'The  Pioneer 
Boy  and  How  He  Became  President' — which,  after  a  very  large 
sale,  passed  out  of  print  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
plates  by  fire.  A  campaign  'Life'  of  only  thirty-two  pages 
(Scripps),  relating  chiefly  to  his  public  career,  was  issued  at 
the  West,  after  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860 ;  but 
'The  Pioneer  Boy'  was  the  first  complete  biography  of  the  man. 
Dr.  Holland  said  of  it,  several  years  later,  in  his  'Life  of  Lin- 
coln,' 'A  singularly  faithful  statement  of  the  early  experience 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.'  The  materials  for  the  campaign  'Life' 
spoken  of  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  very  kindly  di- 
rected that  pamphlet,  with  a  quantity  of  unused  matter,  to  be 
passed  into  our  hands,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  several  of  his  early  associates,  reared  with  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  of  intimate  friends  in  later  life,  from  whom  the  most 
valuable  information,  never  before  given  to  the  public,  was  re- 
ceived. From  these  sources  of  knowledge  'The  Pioneer  Boy' 
was  prepared."  The  author  adds  that  in  this  "more  elaborate 
life"  he  has  consulted  about  every  existing  source  of  informa- 
tion. The  frontispiece  is  from  a  photograph  selected  for  it  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"The  Pioneer  Boy"  was  translated  into  Greek  in  Athens, 
the  only  book  on  Lincoln  so  treated.  The  only  other  item  about 
this  edition  that  has  survived  is,  that  the  last  copy  required 
long  friendly  and  diplomatic  maneuvering  before  it  was  se- 
cured for  a  collector  of  Lincolniana.  Copies  of  the  original 
English  edition  are  extremely  rare.     The  one  owned  by  the 
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writer  was  obtained  only  after  more  than  a  year's  searching 
through  the  usual  means. 

How  Lincoln  was  estimated  in  Greece  by  high  and  low  is 
truly  shown  by  the  following  story,  told  the  writer  by  John  M. 
Francis,  who  was  our  minister  to  Greece  many  years  ago :  "I 
was  very  anxious  to  see  the  country  and  the  people  outside  of 
Athens,  though  I  knew  that  it  was  not  safe  for  strangers  to  go 
alone.  The  Government  furnished  me  with  a  mounted  escort. 
When  we  came  to  a  little  hamlet  or  village  we  found  all  the  in- 
habitants drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  street.  As  we  stopped, 
the  mayor  or  other  head  man  welcomed  us  by  saying  that  they 
felt  highly  honored  to  receive  a  visit  and  were  happy  to  welcome 
the  representative  of  the  far-off  land  that  had  for  its  sons  a 
Washington,  a  Lincoln  and  a  John  Brown.  You  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  pathos  of  these  moments.  We  must  go  away  in 
order  to  fully  feel  what  the  lives  of  these  men  mean  and  are  to 
stricken  countries  like  Greece;  or  even  what  they  mean  to  us." 

Nor  did  Thayer  confine  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  spreading 
the  news  of  Lincoln's  early  life  to  the  two  books  alluded  to, 
for  he  wrote  three  others,  some  of  which  were  translated  into 
German  and  Swedish.  Other  writers  also  have  had  great  suc- 
cess with  cheap  lives  of  Lincoln,  notable  among  them  being 
Victor's  little  book  that  sold  as  a  Beadle  Dime  Life  of  Lincoln. 
'The  Pioneer  Boy"  contains  many  items  of  interests  that  are 
not  in  any  other  book  on  Lincoln.  It  is  also  peculiar  in  that  the 
conversation  of  its  characters  is  made  up  by  the  author,  with 
considerable  added  matter.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  most 
primitive  sort,  very  amusing  and  not  always  truly  explanatory. 
While  Thayer  mentions  many  names  of  Lincoln's  early  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  with  incidents  of  interest,  another 
lover  of  Lincoln,  in  later  years,  hunted  up  these  people,  obtained 
more  details  as  well  as  their  photographs,  and  published  all  in 
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a  little  and  very  interesting  book  entitled,  "The  Footprints  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  Not  a  little  of  its  contents  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  simple  people.  It  was  published  in  1909,  and  its 
author  was  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Hobson  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  Inevitably,  by  selling  this  book  by  private  sale,  it  had 
a  limited,  while  it  ought  to  have  had  a  large  circulation.  This 
fact  is  only  one  illustration  of  how  many  good  things  about  Lin- 
coln are  only  known  by  a  comparatively  few  people.  It  seems 
incredible.  T.  H.  Bartlett. 


THE  OLD  TOY  SHOP 

FEW  regrets  will  follow  the  announcement  that  Ford's 
Theatre,  where  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  will  soon  be  torn  down.    With  the  removal  of 
the  old  structure,  the  public  will  not  be  reminded  vividly  of 
the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

There  will,  however,  be  genuine  distress  of  mind  over  the 
report  that  the  old  toy  shop  in  Washington,  where  Lincoln  and 
his  little  son  "Tad"  sought  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  Civil 
War  in  play  with  toy  soldiers,  will  soon  be  torn  down.  Why 
should  this  reminder  of  the  true  character  of  the  greatest  man 
of  his  time  be  destroyed  because  of  the  "march  of  progress"? 
Have  we  not  respect  for  the  memorials  of  the  past?  Must 
everything  associated  with  striking  incidents  of  the  days  which 
are  no  more  be  reduced  to  dust? 

The  little  old  toy  shop  in  the  back  street  of  the  national 
capital  is  connected  with  occurrences  which  arouse  love  and 
tender  regard  for  the  man  of  sorrow  who,  in  the  darkest  period 
of  his  career,  and  in  the  association  of  his  favorite  son,  could 
find  relief  in  moving  toys  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  caused  him 
to  forget  that  he  must  keep  in  play  with  real  warriors,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  secure  the  conditions  which  might  preserve  the 
Union. 

In  the  little  old  toy  shop,  during  a  few  hours  each  week, 
Lincoln  could  forget  his  oppressive  responsibilities.  Whoever 
has  visited  the  dingy  place  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pictur- 
ing the  images  of  the  President,  his  happy  son  and  the  shop- 
keeper who  wondered  why  the  sad-faced  man  could  find  enjoy- 
ment in  such  childish  pastime.  Outdoors,  the  sunlight  warmed 
the  quiet  street.    Birds  scolded  one  another  while  flitting  from 
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tree  to  tree.  In  the  shop  the  President  moved  a  tiny  mounted 
warrior  here  and  a  tiny  foot  soldier  there,  on  the  counter ;  and 
he  and  his  son  smiled  while  the  fierce  combatants  faced  this 
way  and  that  way  in  the  restricted  field  of  battle.  When  the 
war  game  ended,  the  one  who  was  ruling  a  nation  in  extremity 
would  sigh  heavily.  Again  he  was  part  of  the  present.  Again 
he  was  forced  to  return  and  face  the  reality  which  called  for 
the  heroism  which  is  manifested  by  but  few  men  in  any  century. 

Ground  has  been  broken  in  West  Potomac  Park  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  construction  of  a  marble  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
Its  architecture  will  be  enduring  and  classic.  But  we  venture 
to  predict  that  posterity  would  prefer  the  preservation  of  the 
little  old  toy  shop  which  Lincoln  and  his  son  "Tad"  frequented, 
to  the  marble  pile  now  under  consideration.  For  it  was  there, 
in  that  quiet  retreat,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  man  was  illus- 
trated in  his  regard  for  the  innocent  pastime  of  childhood. 


"THE  CRISIS"  AND  LINCOLN 

EZRA  M.  PRINCE  of  Bloomington,  111.,  has  written  a  criti- 
cism on  Winston  Churchill's  "Crisis"  of  intimate  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Prince  says  that  as  a  young  lawyer  he  went  to 
Bloomington  from  Maine  in  1856,  and  from  that  time 
until  Lincoln  became  President  he  saw  him  "probably  a 
hundred  times."  The  critic  declares  that  while  Lincoln 
"cared  little  for  the  conventionality  of  society,  he  was 
never  forgetful  of  the  proprieties  of  life,"  and  never  would 
address  a  young  man  as  "sonny."  Lincoln  never,  he  con- 
tinued, addressed  his  friends  by  nicknames,  such  as  "Jo," 
"Bob,"  etc.  And  that  "while  there  was  nothing  about  him  of 
the  artificial  dignity  that  hedges  about  a  king,  yet  he  was  a  man 
with  whom  no  one  took  liberties."  Mr.  Prince  says  that  he 
would  never  have  permitted  himself  to  be  called  "Abe."  Mr. 
Prince  continues:  "Again  he  (Mr.  Churchill)  says  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  seldom  laughed  at  his  own  stories.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  hundreds  of  stories,  and  never  one  without  his  laughing  as 
heartily  as  anyone  else  at  the  wit.  He  would  remain  as  serious 
as  a  judge  until  he  reached  the  point  of  his  story,  and  then  his 
laugh  was  the  heartiest  of  all."  The  local  color,  too,  is  stated  to 
be  "equally  untrustworthy."  In  1858  Oglesby  was  an  unknown 
country  lawyer  at  Decatur  and  was  wholly  unknown  in  North- 
ern Illinois.  Never  at  home  or  elsewhere  was  he  called  "Judge 
Oglesby."  In  conclusion  Mr.  Prince  says:  "In  1855  to  1865 
was  the  heroic  period  of  American  life,  illustrated  by  the  grand- 
est courage  of  all  classes,  by  the  magnificent  constancy  of  the 
common  people,  and  glorified  by  the  most  profuse  charity  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  more  and  more  it  will  invite  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  the  brush,  the  chisel  of  the  artist." 


LINCOLN'S  GREAT  HANDS 

I  FEEL  that  I  can  add  something  instructive  to  the  discus- 
sions of  Mr.  Lincoln's  physical  characteristics,  provoked  by 
the  raging  criticisms  of  Mr.  Barnard's  statue. 

I  have  in  my  possession  copies  of  the  two  life  masks  made  in 
1860  and  1865  from  his  face,  and  also  casts  of  his  hands,  ob- 
tained from  the  originals  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I 
have  made  some  careful  measurements  from  the  hands,  compar- 
ing the  sizes  with  my  own,  and  I  append  the  results  in  inches 
and  fractions  thereof.  The  sizes  are  proportioned  by  my  height 
of  68  inches  and  his  of  76  inches : 

A— My  hand,  2  9-16;  Lincoln's,  2  7-8,  should  be  2  7-11. 
B— My  hand,  2  5-16;  Lincoln's,  2  13-16,  should  be  2  10-17. 
C— My  hand,  3;  Lincoln's,  3  1-2.  should  be  3  6-17. 

The  words  "should  be"  mean  in  proportion  to  normal  size  as 
arrived  at  by  the  height.  The  measure  A  is  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  knuckle,  B  is  the  length  of  the  top  joint  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  C  is  the  length  of  the  hand  from  the  middle  knuckle 
to  the  bend  of  the  wrist. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  C  his  measurements 
are  slightly  larger;  but  since  my  own  hand  is  somewhat  small 
for  my  size  this  indicates  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  was  a  hand  of  nor- 
mal size  for  his  height;  in  fact,  the  size  C  is  less  than  normal.  I 
have  also  compared  these  sizes  with  others  of  normal  size  and 
they  prove  that  while  the  fingers  were  of  good  length,  suitable  to 
his  build,  the  whole  hand  was  anything  but  large.  And  no  pho- 
tograph shows  him  with  a  large  hand,  except  that  in  one  or  two 
the  camera  has  played,  as  usual,  tricks  with  the  perspective. 
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As  to  their  appearance,  these  casts  indicate  a  firm,  powerful 
looking  hand,  with  no  trace  of  bony  appearance ;  nor  are  they 
unusually  deeply  marked  for  his  age. 

I  also  have  a  large  number  of  photographs  made  by  Brady 
and  others,  and  I  cannot  detect  in  any  of  them  an  indication  that 
the  feet  were  large  or  in  any  way  clumsy;  quite  the  opposite. 
His  day  was  before  the  invention  of  the  box  toe,  and,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  shoe  without  box  toes  must  be  made  longer.  Shoes 
were  not  as  tightly  or  accurately  fitted  in  his  day,  and  his  pic- 
tures show  that  he  wore  rather  a  loose  shoe.  But  in  spite  of 
these  facts  the  foot  shows  as  one  of  normal  length  and  is  of  a 
surprisingly  delicate  character,  considering  his  youthful  occu- 
pations. 

Nor  can  I  find  indication  that  his  neck  was  awkwardly  long, 
although  it  was  a  trifle  longer  than  normal  in  any  but  tall,  thin 
men;  certainly  nothing  abnormal. 

As  for  clothes,  all  of  his  photographs  show  that  they  were 
those  of  a  gentleman,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  day;  not 
well  cared  for,  perhaps,  and  therefore  what  we  would  call 
"slouchy";  but  assuredly  not  the  clothes  of  a  clodhopper,  but 
rather  those  of  a  man  too  busy  and  preoccupied  to  waste  time  on 
them.  And  some  of  these  photographs,  particularly  his  sitting 
pictures,  prove  that  on  occasion  he  was  an  elegant-looking  gen- 
tleman. 

My  judgment,  formed  from  a  careful  study  of  all  of  these 
pictures,  is  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  awkward  man,  it  was 
awkwardness  of  action  and  not  in  repose.  People  are  usually 
at  their  awkwardest  posing  for  a  photograph,  especially  in 
those  days  of  long  sittings,  and  none  of  these  pictures  displays 
awkwardness.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  any  statue  must  repre- 
sent him  in  repose,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  statue  typifying 
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awkwardness,  if  intended  as  a  portrait  of  him.  All  tall  men 
are  called  awkward,  but  we  really  mean  unusuality,  for  tall 
men  are  themselves  unusual.  And  most  men  exhibit  this  char- 
acteristic more  in  sitting  than  in  standing,  because  they  have  to 
use  chairs  designed  for  shorter  men.  Since  none  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's pictures  in  a  sitting  posture  shows  this  trait,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  reports  of  his  gawkiness  are  largely  exaggerated. 
It  has  simply  become  the  fashion  so  to  consider  him. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  been  accused  of  anachronism  in  represent- 
ing Lincoln  without  a  beard,  and  this  is  about  the  only  harsh 
criticism  of  his  statue  with  which  I  cannot  agree.  Surely  Mr. 
Barnard  has  enough  to  answer  for  without  this.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  a  constant  beard  wearer,  even  during  his  Presidential 
career.  From  various  photographs  I  compile  the  following 
chronology : 

In  his  earliest  known  portrait — age  37 — he  is  without  a  beard. 

A  picture  of  1853  shows  him  growing  a  beard. 

A  picture  taken  in  1857  shows  him  without  a  beard ;  also  1858. 

During  the  Douglas  debate  he  was  evidently  growing  a  beard. 

The  day  after  his  first  nomination  he  was  without  a  beard ;  also  later  in  1859. 

As  President-elect  he  is  shown  with  beard  evidently  growing. 

In  February  and  the  summer  of  1860  his  face  was  all  shaven. 

A  portrait  made  on  February  23,  1861,  shows  a  full  beard. 

In  1863  and  1864  he  had  a  full  beard. 

In  1864  he  was  without  a  beard. 

His  last  portrait,  made  on  April  9,  1865,  shows  a  short  beard. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  abundant  justification 
for  representing  him  as  President  without  the  beard;  and  his 
face  so  represented  is  decidedly  more  interesting. 

Alexander  Doyle. 

Dedham,  Mass. 
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